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GSippings 


@ Ann E. Horst, Yakima, Wash., has 
completed 4 years of 44H Club work 
and has recently purchased two goats 
which she plans to carry as a 4-H 
project. 


@ Don Schonberg, Alexandria, Minn., 
is sending a subscription to Dairy 
Goat Journal to every physician and 
dentist in his town to carry on his 
missionary work in behalf of goat 
milk, 


@ The Kentucky Milk Goat Breeders 
Assn. includes a subscription to Dairy 
Goat Journal as part of the member- 
ship fee of the association. 


@ It is reported that Cornell Goat 
Dairy, owned by William Blatter, 
Portland, Oreg., has been sold to Ira 
D. Peel, Chevonshire Farms Goat 
Dairy, Puente, Calif. 


® Mrs. W. C. Moomey, Lithia, Fla., 
has completed a new goat barn and 
plans to expand the goat herd on 
their new 40-acre farm. 


@ Irvin & Irene Fritch are now op- 
erating a goat dairy near Sacramento, 
Calif. 


@ The Country Guide is a new book 
published by the folks who launched 
the Have-More Plan and is now being 
distributed nationally. It is a rather 
unusual, practical presentation of how 
the smallholder can make his few 
acres pay dividends; its subject mat- 
ter ranges from bees, earthworms, 
poultry, and what-not to a featured 
presentation of dairy goats. It ought 
to be worth its $2 price to most any- 
one living on a small acreage—or 
even a larger one. If not available 
on your newsstand Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal will be glad to forward orders. 


@ Want to give yourself a raise in 
pay? Then read the article, “We've 
Given Ourselves a Pay Raise,” appear- 
ing soon in Dairy Goat Journal. 


@ “We started out with 1 goat 3 years 
ago. Now we have 6,” writes Mrs. 
Paul Roseberry, Mershall, Mich. “We 
are now raising a heifer calf on one 
and she is doing wonderfully well. 
She nurses the goat, and the goat 
likes her, too.” 


@ Tired of seeing our national re- 
sources go up in the smoke of gun- 
powder? Tired of seeing young men 
“atomized” in repetitious warfare? 
Would you like to do something con- 
structive to save these resources and 
these men? There is a proved Chris- 
tian way to do it. If you’d like more 
information address Koinonia Foun- 
dation, Pikesville Box 336, Baltimore 
8, Md. 


-® Chuck and Cile Caswell, 13 Acre 
French Alpines, Springfield, Ill., visi- 
ted the Nelmar Herd of Helen Scott 
and Marion Russell, Grandview, Mo., 
and on their way home spent the 
evening with the folks of Dairy Goat 
Journal. 





With the Breeds 


§ The great Nubian doe, Myra del 
Valle, born May 1, 1942, died Jan. 
17 after giving birth to 2 bucks and 
1 doe—her eleventh freshening. Myra 
is dam to Katrein’s Charmain, record 
Nubian producer, and was owned by 
Alfred V. Jelinski, San Fernando, 
Calif. Mr. Jelinski also reports the 
sale of a grandson of Myra, Jelinski’s 
Lordu of Honeylawn, out of Katrein’s 
Lorelie and Oakwood Pride’s Duke, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde W. Hill, Echols, 
Ky.; a full brother to this kid is being 
retained by Mr. Jelinski for his own 
herd. 


6 The Annual Saanen Specialty 
Show of the Saanen Dairy Goat Club 
of California h been set for June 
21 at Laurelwood Acres Goat Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif., with H. A. Foote, 
Greenleaf Saanens, Tarzana, Calif., as 
chairman. 


§ Laurelwood Acres Goat Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif., had 50 does fresh- 
en in December—in one 15-day period 
they averaged daily from 4 to a high 
of 10 does freshening each day. 


» S. R. McIntosh, Houston, Tex., has 
purchased a Nubian buck kid, Flan- 
nel of Scotchman’s Folly, from C. E. 
Leach, Columbia, Mo., to head his 
newly reestablished herd. This young 
buck is out of a sire and dam which 
Mr. McIntosh had-sold to Dr. Leach 
when he broke up his herd in New 
Jersey. 


§ Golden Hill Vickie, a yearling 
Saanen doe, has been sold to C. G. 
Alberding, Morgantown, Ind., by Eve- 
lyn Hubbard, Golden Hill Herd, Ken- 
sington, O. This doe was bred to 
Pebblehaven Petralarch before ship- 
ment. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Carl Leek, Decatur, 
Il., purchased the following French 
Alpines from Mrs. John Q. Batchelder, 
Haverhill, Mass.: Marvette of Silver 
Spring, Iola of Silver Spring, Zelma 
of Silver Spring, Leeta of Silver 
Spring, Carla of Silver Spring, Nol- 
lette of Silver Spring, Kathy of Silver 
Spring, Karen of Silver Spring, and 
the herd sire, Sunset Andre. 


# Mrs. G. T. McCulley, Chippewa 
Herd, Elm Grove, W. Va., reports the 
following sales: Flicka’s Nancy II, 
Saanen doe, to Mrs. Nevergold, Trout- 
ville, Va.; Chippewa’s Southern June, 
Nubian, to Eugene Maloney, Jackson, 
Ky.; Chippewa’s Cream Beauty, Nu- 
bian, to E. G. Fox, White Pine, Tenn. 
Mrs. McCulley comments, “Our adver- 
tising in Dairy Goat Journal contin- 
ues to do well. Currently we have on 
hand inquiries from 13 states.” 


 Jelinski’s Duke of the Alps, Nu- 
bian buck, has been purchased by 
Mrs. R. L. Hogan, Brookings, Oreg., 
from Alfred V. Jelinski, San Fernan- 
do, Calif. 


6 Mrs. V. E. Thompson, Oakwood 
Goat Farm, Colfax, Calif., reports the 
following sales: Nubians: Oakwood's 
Silico to Jim Dean Sather, Citrus 





Heights, Calif.; Oakwood’s Spring 
Princess to Donald Bali, Placerville, 
Calif.; Oakwood’s Jillette, Oakwood’s 
Silverbelle and Oakwood’s Silvertone 
to Mrs. Francis Townley, San Jose, 
Calif.; Oakwood’s Danny to Don C. 
Wilkes, Shreveport,: La.; Oakwood’s 
Diadem to Mrs. Frances Townley, 
San Jose, Calif.; Oakwood’s Pierrot 
Lucky to Irvin Fritch, Carmichael, 
Calif. French Alpines: Oakwood’s 
Beth to Diana Davidson, Lafayette, 
Calif.; Oakwood’s Celia to G. C. 
Schuepbach, Coeur D'Alene, Ida.; 
Oakwood’s Bambi to John Rohenkohl, 
ElDorado, Calif. 


@ Hurricane Acres Penelope of 
Rancho LaHabra, Advance Registry 
Nubian doe, and butterfat production 
champion in 1946, is now 11 years old, 
and at the end of 13 months lactation 
is producing over 6 Ibs. a day aver- 
age. She is owned by Alice Tracy, 
La Habra, Calif. 


§ Silvette, a Saanen doe, has been 
purchased from T. R. Edgerton, Jul- 
ian, Calif., by R. A. Brown, San Mar- 
cos, Calif. 


§ J. Reginald Egerton, president of 
the British Goat Society, and owner 
of the Malpas Herd, has won the cer- 
tificate for the highest recorded yield 
for British Alpines for 1951-1952, with 
RM4 Malpas Mallard, 6013 Ibs. in 
365 days, and a similiar certificate for 
R2 Malpas Melany for Nubians with 
a yield of 2705 lbs. in 365 days. 

He has also won the Berkham Bowl, 
with Malpas Mendelssohn (son of 
RM5 Malpas Melba, who still holds 
the world’s record. of 6661 Ibs. in 365 
days, the -highest yield ever, although 
she ie not an R6. The only R6 goat 
up to the present is RM6 Twynkel 
whose yield was 6518 Ibs. in 365 days.) 
The Berkham Bowl is given to the 
breeder of the male goat who has 
sired the largest of R milkers in the 
recorded year. This suggests that 
Melba’s influence in milk production 
is still there, 
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Your comments, criticisms, suggestions are invited for this department of communica- 


tions from Dairy 
limit of not more than 200 words. 


Veterans against war 


Few should know better than the 
veteran the brutality and futility of 
war. He has seen the waste and the 
undemocratic methods of the mili- 
tary. He has known the frustration 
of one who sought to contribute to 
his country and to human welfare 
only to find these dreams betrayed. 
The violence and bloodshed of war 
have given birth to hate, bitterness 
and misery—conditions on which 
fascism and communism thrive. Most 
veterans have had enough of war and 
are looking for an approach to man’s 
problems that they can trust. 

Most readers will be gratified to 
know that a national organization 
has been formed called Veterans 
Against War. It is a group of vet- 
erans who seek to crystallize revul- 
sion against war into positive peace 
action. Membership is open to men 
and women who are veterans of 
World Wars I and II as well as of the 
Korean war. We welcome as associ- 
ate members others who have had 


some experience under a military or- 
ganization, ROTC, the Reserves, the 
National Guard, military schoo’, and 
so forth. 


Those interested in learning more 
about the VAW, its purpose, organ- 
ization and program should write the 
undersigned and further information 
will be sent.—Frank R. Keller, 60 
Franklin Ave., Souderton, Pa. 


General anesthetics 


Because others used chloroform to 
anesthetize their goats for dehorning, 
I did too and lost a fine doe. I wrote 
my brother, a student in veterinary 
school, and he said chloroform was 
poor stuff to use at any time. He 
mentioned, also, that there was dan- 
ger of permanent damage to the liver 
of the goat from the use of chloro- 
form. 


Then I remembered having read of 
the relationship of chloroform damage 
of the liver compared between a high 
protein and a low protein diet before 
administration. The low protein diet 
creatures had liver damage, the high 
protein animals had resistance to such 
—- Schonberg, Alexander, 

nn. 


The birds and bees 

Spring is close, birds and bees are 
coming out—but no sign of any action 
by the goat registry association on 
the consolidation voted 10 years ago 
by a 50 to 1 majority. 

If the object of the officials who 
squelched consolidation was to de- 
stroy and and hold back the goat 


at Journal readers—just make them short and to the point, with a 


industry they have proved an out- 
standing success. ...I hear that 
the members of local associations in 
California alone have a greater total 
than both the national organizations 
put together! The one national rab- 
bit organization has at least 10 mem- 
bers for each member in the two 
national goat  organizations.—Nic 
Klein, New Hampton, Ia. 


Service rendered 


I am told the draft boards do not 
give boys any deferment for “agri- 
culture” if they are “only” producing 
goat milk. From the good job goat 
milk does in curing so many human 
ills and in supplying an easily digest- 
ed food the draft boards should con- 
sider a quart of goat milk produced 
worth at least three quarts of goat 
milk produced in a cow dairy. 


Goat owners should get together to 
see that goat milk is given proper 
recognition in this connection. Per- 
haps if we had one—instead of two— 
good national organization represent- 
ing the goat industry we would have 
a better chance of getting this done. 
—G. A. Carpenter, Manns Choice, Pa. 


It’s worth it 


Whenever I sing the praises of goat 
milk I am always asked why goat 
milk is so much higher in price than 
cow’s milk. I do not have a logical 
answer, perhaps, but in a joking way 
I answer, “You have to pay a premi- 
um for anything exceptionally good.” 

To me, however, that isn’t a joke, 
because goat milk saved my life about 
20 years ago and we would have paid 
any price at that time for the milk.— 
Mrs. Georgia Budi, Caspar, Calif. 


Back to goats 


Again I am subscribing to Dairy 
Journal. While I was overseas my 
family sold all my goats and up to 
now I have not had the opportunity 
of raising goats again. But now I am 
hunting a suitable farm, and I in- 
tend to make my former hobby into 
my business.—Harvey F. Sarsfield, 
Hudson, Mass. 


Cooperative goat milk 

I feel sure the article on Miracle 
Milk in the January issue of Dairy 
Goat Journal will do the Cooperative 
much good, and I hope it will show 
goat owners everywhere that there is 
one group that can cooperate and 
get along if put to the test of adver- 
sity. 

I have already received a goodly 


number of inquiries as to how we did 
it, and interest is being shown in the 
desire to enter the goat dairy business 
in this area. We do need more pro- 
ducers for the coming year—and 
years. We could have sold 50% more 
milk in 1952 if it had been available. 


I do appreciate most heartily the 
fine spirit carried by the article and 
the endorsement of our program of 
cooperation.—Frank Ecker, California 
Goat Dairymen’s Assn., Inc., Modesto, 
Calif. 


Dogs or goats 


I saw in Dairy Goat Journal about 
the lady who lived on goat milk but 
now the town has passed an ordinance 
against keeping goats in town—but 
they can still let dogs and cats be 
kept anywhere. 


I have a neighbor on one side who 
has a female dog-—and it’s dogs and 
more dogs most of the time. 

On the other side is a neighbor who 
has a female cat—and it’s cats and 
more cats most of the time (at night, 
especially). 

But I have two goats, and one 
can go to bed, sleep soundly with 
never a bleat from them—and ‘no 
odor, either, such as one gets from 
the dogs and cats. 

If a community wanted to act in- 
telligently it would ban the dogs and 
cats and encourage the goats, which 
are productive and valuable animals. 
—Nancy Purvis, Canton, Pa. 


Cows and hogs—to goats 

I thought a goat was but a goat, 
but to my surprise Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal showed me something different. 

At present I am raising a few cat- 
tle and purebred Minnesota No. 1 
hogs, but after reading Dairy Goat 
Journal I plan to convert to a goat 
dairy. I have 40 acres, all fenced, 
and I think an ideal set-up.—Seigi 
Yogi, Hilo, Hawaii. 


Will goats help? 


We are reading Dairy Goat Journal 
to see if geats will help our family’s 
budget. We have 4 children, and our 
milk bill runs between $30 and $40 a 
month. Our family drinks around 
150 qts. of milk a month, and we buy 
4 or 5 containers of cottage cheese a 
month. 

I drink a quart of skim milk a day 
because I am nursing our youngest 
baby, and I also cook with skim milk 
to try to cut down the cost. 

But in spite of these efforts toward 
economy you can see that securing 
dairy products for our family is pretty 
expensive business. We wonder if 
goats may have the answer for us.— 
Mrs. Keith Gingerich, Upland, Calif. 


Goats again 


I sold my three does, which really 
taught us just how valuable goats are 
to us. My husband quit drinking milk 
altogether when he had no goat milk, 
so after three or four weeks I had to 
go out and buy two more does. He 
simply refused to drink cow milk. 

So we're back with goats again, and 
expect to stay with them.—Mrs. C. R. 
Hendrickson, Cedar Lake, Ind. 
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Take Care of the Doe’s Udder 


Most GOATKEEPERS have come 

across instances of udder trouble 
in does purchased by new owners 
or by people of insufficient experi- 
ence to handle a first freshening doe 
properly. Most of us go along with 
the belief that for the sake of her 
production it is usually considered 
wise to sell a doe before she fresh- 
ens, rather than after, as she is thus 
accustomed to her home and owner 
and forms an attachment for the 
person who milks her. Yet all too 
often she is improperly handled and 
to all intents and purposes ruined 
for that lactation if not permanently. 


We are all too inclined to take the 
purchaser’s experience and _intelli- 
gence in the matter too much for 
granted and we are not as careful as 
we should be to take stock of his 
actual knowledge and furnish him 
with careful instructions for the 
doe’s care at kidding time. People 
who are starting in with goats will 
welcome all you can give them in 
the way of instruction, though some 
may be hesitant to ask for it. A 
friendly relationship between seller 
and new owner may save the life of 
a valuable animal. Then again 
many have had the disheartening 
experience of selling a fine doe to 
someone who has kept goats for 
many years, only to have her ruined 
through stupidity or carelessness, 
and who gets blamed? | That’s 
right, the breeder and the goat. 

This article is intended primarily 
for those new owners who are anx- 
ious to do their best by their does, 
both from the humane and practical 
standpoints. Actually there are too 
few really good goats in this country 
for any of them to be wasted, what- 
ever the financial situation of the 
owner. 

The first requirement for udder 
care is to be a good milker. If you 
are not, get someone else to milk 
your does. A good milker milks 
rapidly and gently, does not yank 
down on the teats. It does not mat- 
ter too much whether the whole hand 
or only three fingers are used in 
stripping, pulling down along the 
teat with thumb and forefinger is 
not a good practice. Any doe, prop- 
erly handled, can be trained to 
stand quietly while she is milked 
with both hands and should be so 


@ By R. C. BARTON, Bennington, Vt. 


trained. You can use a stanchion 
or a tie, but milk her on a stand 
and use that stand for milking only. 
(If you have a large herd it is prac- 
tical to have a strong stanchion on 
a low platform elsewhere in the 
barn where an animal can be fastened 
and approached from any side for 
medication, hoof-trimming, _ etc.) 
When a doe freshens it is well to milk 
her in her pen (tie her if necessary ) 
for 2 or 3 days before asking her to 
jump upon a stand, then with the 
aid of a little grain and patience 
you can train her to get onto the 
stand at milking time. You may 
feed her grain while milking if you 
wish. If she has been fresh before 
and is used to a milk stand you will 
only have to show it to her once. 
Even a first-freshener will learn the 
idea quickly if the milking stand is 
so situated that she has watched 
other does being milked. If she is 
a little stubborn, be patient, but 
firm. 

Let us suppose that your doe is a 
first-freshener. Well before she 
freshens you should plan whether 
you are to leave the kids with her 
or take them away at birth, as she 
must be handled accordingly. If 
you work and there is no one capa- 
ble to tend her and the kids during 


Clenched "Fists and Open Hands 


CLENCH YOUR FISTS! Now you 

have in your hands a two-fisted 
symbol of force. You are ready 
to fight! Your mind has become 
tense. Thoughts of anger and fear 
surge into your consciousness. Ap- 
proach another man with your 
fists clenched and watch him 
clench his own. He, too, is ready to 
do battle. Of course, you may not 
come to actual physical blows, but 
you are meeting in an atmosphere 
charged with antagonism and mis- 
trust. Your minds are closed as 
tightly as your fists. 


Now, open your hands. As you 
open them you find your tensions 
leaving. Your body begins to relax. 
Your mind opens up. The open 
hand can hold no weapon; it can 
conceal no knife or treachery. It 
is a symbol of peace, understand- 
ing, good will. It takes an open 


the day by all means leave the kids 
with her. This is the only way they 
can be fed often enough, and it is 
the only way you can be sure your 
doe’s udder will be properly cared 
for. Kids nurse frequently and will 
keep the udder from getting too full 
and hard. When they are 6 or 8 
weeks old you can take them off her 
if you wish and pan feed them er let 
them nurse at certain times. By this 
time they will be eating hay well 
and you can start them gradually on 
grain. There are many good milk 
substitutes and supplements on the 
market. The two most important 
things to remember are that all 
changes of feeding must be gradual 
rather than abrupt, and that plenty 
of warm fresh water must always be 
provided. Even if you do not plan 
to keep the kids at all it would be 
well to leave them on the doe for a 
couple of weeks if you cannot be 
home except night and morning. 

If you want the maximum pro- 
duction from your doe and are home 
enough of the time, you can raise 
the kids by hand perfectly well, and it 
is easiest to teach them to drink from 
a pan or bottle from birth; just be 
sure and use their own mother’s milk 
(colostrum) at the start, and whole 
milk for at least 2 weeks. 





hand to pat a man on the back, 
to help pull a man up to higher 
ground, to join hands with others 
in a common cause, to type a 
letter, to paint a picture, to per- 
form a surgical operation, to de- 
sign a building, to plant a garden, 
to turn the pages of a book. 


Closed fists make clubs of 
hands. They are only good for 
fighting or pounding tables. Open 
hands can go to work in thou- | 
sands of constructive ways. 





Nation upon nation is today | 
clenching fists when the world } 
needs the open hand. So take — 
a look at those two open hands | 
of yours. Open hands are tools | 
with which to serve, make 
friends, and reach out for the — 
best in life. Open hands open 
the way to achievement. 





Whatever method you plan to 
follow, about a week or 10 days be- 
fore your doe is due to freshen begin 
decreasing her grain ration, adding 
bran to replace the regular ration 
so that by the time she freshens she 
will be getting all bran. (A good 
calving ration may be substituted 
for the bran.) Molasses enough to 
make it crumbly but not sticky or 
sloppy is usually relished and is 
beneficial in several ways. In fact 
for 2 or 3 months each side of kid- 
ding it is good if she can have 
added molasses, and if she does not 
get a really good supply of alfalfa 
hay or alfalfa meal it would be well 
to give her one-half teaspoon of di- 
calcium phosphate powder in her 
feed once a day. 

Always remember to keep a close 
watch on your doe’s udder even be- 
fore freshening. As it starts to en- 
large be sure it is clean and if the 
skin seems tight keep it lubricated 
lightly with a good udder ointment. 
Do not let her stand out in the cold 
or lie on the wet ground. As long 
as her udder is soft it is all right. 
Do not worry if she does not like 
to have you touch her udder now. 
Even a doe that has freshened before 
is touchy a few weeks before kid- 
ding; she will act very differently 
after freshening. Some does are 
slow to let down their milk; others do 
it even several days before kidding. 
This is largely an inherited tenden- 
cy, but feed has some effect on this. 
This is one reason why she should 
be fed lightly at the time; she can 
always have all the good hay she 
wants. Occasionally a doe will have 
to be milked before she freshens. If 
her udder gets ‘very full watch 
closely and if it seems tight or the 
least bit hard take enough milk from 
her to relieve pressure. You may 
have to do this several times over a 
period of 2 or 3 days and unless 
you plan to destroy the kids at birth 
you must have this milk—the colos- 
trum—and they must have it for 
their first meal. It will keep all 
right for a week in the refrigerator 
if properly cooled and put in a 
sterilized jar. You can save it any- 
way for the doe herself as it is a 
wonderful tonic for her right after 
kidding. In fact any milk that is 
not needed by the kids can be fed 
right back to the doe for the first 
week. They love it and it is fine for 
them. We usually go through a 
ritual, though, of going out of the 
doe’s sight with the milk and then 
reappearing to give it to her as 
sometimes a first freshener will get 
the bright idea of helping herself 


if she sees you milk it from her and 
then hold it right under her nose. 
When your doe shows signs of 
freshening be sure she is clean, and 
she should be loose in a clean, well- 
bedded pen. If you have to be 
away from her be sure she has salt 
and water and plenty of hay. If the 
weather is cold, and the warmer 
water in her pail cannot be renewed 
during the day, do not leave her 
over half a pailful if kidding is im- 
minent. She will be thirsty after 
kidding and much cold water would 
not be good for her. However, if 
you can possibly stay with her or 
arrange to have someone else there 
who can call you or the veterinarian 
in case of trouble, it is always best. 
Many good articles have been writ- 
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Mille Fleur Honeysuckle and Mille 
Fleur Rose, French Alpine does bred 
and owned by Dr. W. R. McCuistion, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


ten on the care of doe and kids at 
birth so we will not go into that 
except to say that if the kids are not 
on their feet and nursing within 2 
or 3 hours they should be helped. 

If you are to hand raise the kids 
take them away as soon as they are 
dropped, wiping their noses free 
of mucus, drying them off, painting 
the cord with iodine and putting 
them in a dry, draftless place, such 
as a snug high box. After the doe 
has had a pail of good warm water 
and a chance at her bran mash (with 
molasses) take a little colostrum 
from each side of the udder and 
feed the kids. A plan we have al- 
ways used very successfully is to 
milk the doe each time we feed the 
kids, and this should be every 2 
or 3 hours the first day and 5 or 
6 times a day for the next 2 days, 
into a little dish set over very 
hot water; milk separately for 
each kid. Take just enough 
to feed the kids and keep the udder 
soft; never let it get really tight. 
By following this method we most 
closely approximate nature both for 


the doe and the kids. Each night 
after the last feeding, 10 or 11 if 
you can manage it, take enough 
milk so the udder is almost flabby 
but be sure not to milk her all out 
until the end of the third day. Limit 
the kids to 3 or 4 oz. at the first. At 
the end of 3 days you can start 
her on her regular twice-a-day milk- 
ing and feed the kids 4 times a day 
(about 4 oz.)—when you are carry- 
out milk to kids the pan over 
hot water is still a good idea. They 
like their milk very warm, almost 
hot; just be careful not to burn them. 
When the doe’s milk foams at milk- 
ing it is ready for you to use your- 
self. 

If the kids are left on the doe 
check her udder several times a day 
for the first few days in case she has 
more milk than the kids can handle. 
She should be milked out twice a 
day right along until the kids are 
big enough to take all the milk and 
even then her udder should be 
checked once a day, although a kid 
will take a huge amount of milk, 3 
to 4 qts. a day after it is a month 
old. If left on the doe, one kid 
alone probably won't take all the 
milk from both sides if she is a real 
good producer, so be sure to see she 
is milked out regularly. A first- 
freshening doe will usually develop 
an uneven udder if she has 1 or 3 
kids on her even when milked twice 
a day. Sometimes she will with 2 
kids. All this should be taken into 
consideration when you make your 
plans as to raising the kids. After 
the third freshening nursing kids 
won’t make much difference in ud- 
der shape. If you purchase a dry 
doe that has been fresh before, find 
out if she has nursed kids previous- 
ly and think twice before you ac- 
cuse her of having had mastitis if 
she comes in with an uneven udder. 
Sometimes a first kid will develop 
an uneven udder even without kids 
on her. Occasionally this is due to 
inheritance, sometimes it is due to 
slower glandular development in 
one half. Often in this latter case 
the udder will become even on the 
next lactation, but not always. 

Occasionally a heavy producer 
whose kids are not with her, will 
have to be milked 3 times a day for 
a few weeks. Remember it is al- 
ways easier to avoid trouble than 
to correct it. If, in spite of all your 
care, your doe’s udder becomes hard 
and congested—and sometimes it will 
happen—grain her lightly, see that 
she has green or succulent feed and 
moderate exercise, and hot pack or 
ice pack if your veterinarian recom- 


ing 
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mends it. Milk dry 4 or 5 times a 
day, massaging afterwards with a 
good udder ointment. Keep this up 
until the udder has the required 
softness and then continue the mas- 
sage after the night milking until 
you are sure ali lumps and conges- 
tion have disappeared. If the milk 
seems the Jeast bit abnormal or if 
she goes off feed, call a veterinarian 
at once. Goats rarely suffer from 
chronic mastitis but the acute form 
can kill them very quickly. 

When all is said and done the 
“eye of the master” is still the single 
most important factor in goatkeep- 
ing, as it is in all stock raising, and 
no amount of care afterwards can 
make up for lack of precaution. 


FINDS RUBBER BANDS 
DO GOOD DEHORNING JOB 


By Florence Dupertius, 
Chehalis, Wash. 


We HAVE just dehorned 

using rubber bands. “Mr. Beal, 
writing in December, seemed to 
think it was an inhuman thing to do, 
but on the advice of the veterinarian 
I went ahead with it. 

When the rubber bands were first 
applied ‘(with an Elastrator) the 


12 goats by 


goats showed signs of discomfort by 
shaking their heads and being very 


uneasy for perhaps an hour. After 
that they showed no discomfort, but 
were very careful not to bump their 
horns. The first horns came off in 
two weeks. I believe she bumped 
them on something and they just 
popped off. There was no bleeding 
to speak of, and they healed right 
up in a few days. 

Our experience with this method 
has been very satisfactory although 
there is no method that is painless, 
and we would never dehorn any of 
them if they were not mean to each 
other. We lost a fine doe last year 
due to their fighting. 

We will not have any more de- 
horning, as we use the caustic stick 
method on our babies before they are 
a week old. Just wet the stick and 
rub the horn button till the skin 
comes off, and the horn won't grow. 
Be careful not to get the stick too wet 
so that liquid runs down on the head 
and you will have no trouble. 

We have about 65 dairy goats, and 
like them better all the time., We 
raised cows for many years, but af- 
ter three years with goats, we are all 
through with cows. The goats are 
so much easier and nicer to work 
with and more profitable too. We 
raised over 50 kids last year for sale. 


Sentiment is Half the Fun 


@ By BARBARA MANGION, Portland, Me. 


NO MATTER how long you keep goats 

or how professional you become, 
it’s that first pang of goat-yen you 
remember most, the very first goat 
that was actually yours, and those 
first months of trial and error that 
you enjoy reliving. 

“I saw my first goat when I was 
8,” Katharine Hilton told me. “I 
was a littl New York City girl. 
Keeping animals was out of the ques- 
tion. But I visited a Long Island 
duck farm and there she was: a doe 
with her adorable twin kids. I had 
to be dragged back to the city, be- 
lieve me, and I didn’t get a chance 
to carry out my solemn secret pledge 
to have a goat of my own until my 
oldest son was 8 years old. We 
lived then in Wiscasset, Maine.” 

Mrs. Hilton and her two little boys 
came upon some goats one day tied 
not far from the road near a big 
set of white buildings. The woman 
at the farm told them they could 
have one of her kids for $20. They 
bought her. They called her Rebecca. 


“I knew absolutely nothing about 
goats,” Mrs. Hilton said, looking 
very much amused as she thought 
about it. “That was 10 years ago. 
Rebecca was the clown of Wiscasset. 
She entertained as many children as 
she could attract every day. She 
used to explode in a sneeze and the 
boys and girls would laugh at her 
until they rolled on the grass. She’d 
do it again and again. We loved her 
and took care of her like a baby. 
When the children went out to call 
her she’d hide behind the barn, but 
she couldn’t resist peeking out from 
her hiding place to see why they 
didn’t call her some more.” 

“Wasn’t she lonely, being the only 
goat,” I wanted to know. 

“Everybody told me she must be,” 
Mrs. Hilton said, “though I know 
the boys and I were all the company 
she needed. Before winter came, | 
bought another goat just in case. 
She was entirely without character, 
but anyway they were company for 
each other while weather kept them 
in. 

“When Rebecca was 2% years old, 
I decided I'd better have her bred 
and get some milk from her. I 
found out about a man who kept a 
buck, some 6 miles away, and one 
day I set out walking with her on 


a 30-ft. chain. Of course, she wasn’t 
in heat, but I, didn’t know anything 
about that!” 

Their destination was a ram- 
shackle place away at the end of 
nowhere. Nobody was home, but 
up from behind the barn came a 
buck all right, a long wavy-horned, 
yellow-haired buck and his pal, an 
equally long-horned creature, that 
Mrs. Hilton believed was a ram. 
They promptly proceeded to cut cir- 
cles around Mrs. Hilton, ignoring 
Rebecca, except as they all became 
involved with the 30-ft. chain. 

“I don’t think they intended me 
any harm,” Mrs. Hilton said. “But 
| got shoved and pushed down more 
than once, and I found myself in the 
brambles and then in the mud. Their 
idea seemed to be that I was to leave 
Rebecca and get going. I managed 
to tie her to the bumper of an old 
car that made up a part of the door- 
yard conglomeration of properties. 
Then they left me alone and seemed 
satisfied. I wrote a note to the miss- 
ing farmer and pinned it to his door 
to the effect that I was leaving Re- 
becca to be bred and please to let me 
know when to call for her. 

“He called me that night on the 
telephone. ‘She ain’t ready. Wun’t 
have nothin’ to do with the buck,’ he 
said. I fetched her next day de- 
lighted. I saw no reason why she 
shouldn’t be ‘ready’ at 2%, but I 
admired her good taste in not having 
anything to do with that awful buck. 
I know I should not have wanted 
his kids!” 

Mrs. Hilton got down to business 
at this point and began to learn more 
about goats. Dairy Goat Journal 
came into her life. By February, 
she had located a purebred Toggen- 
burg buck, and in due time Rebecca 
produced triplets. 


“IT made up my mind,” she said, 
“that | was going to buy the best 
goat I could find, and start a herd 
in earnest. I knew of a place where 
very good French Alpines were. 
They had had a herd of 200 at one 
time. I had a car by then, so the 
boys and I made the trip. We found 
conditions there not very promis- 
ing. 

“It was a good farm, belonging to 
a wealthy man. But the owner spent 
most of his time in New York and the 
caretakers were more interested in 





Hurricane Acres Penny Petit, Hurricane Acres Penny Petrice and Hurricane 
Acres Commando Caprice, daughters of Oakwood’s Commando that comprised 
the Get of Sire entry of Mrs. Alice Tracy’s Hurricane Acres Herd, La Habra, 


Calif. 


Shown 6 times they won 4 firsts and 2 seconds. 


Each kid has placed 


first and second in individual showings, and Petrice having won junior cham- 


pion at the San Diego Co. Fair. 


The photo is the result of Mr. Tracy's dark- 


room, mounting the pictures on an appropriate desert scene. 


the fine cattle. The goat herd had 
been cut to 20 and those were neg- 
lected. The only one that had been 
bred was Magdaline. She had been 
a 6-qt. milker. I was determined to 


go home with a goat of good stock, 
so I paid her price: $90. 


“Poor Magdaline. True, she had 
been a good goat at one time. But 
she had had mastitis and only half 
her udder functioned. In the spring 
she had a buck kid. He was a beau- 
tiful kid, but Magdaline didn’t live 
long after he was born. I kept her 
kid. He was my Jerry and he grew 
to be a fine buck. I bred him to 
Rebecca and the kids were large and 
beautiful. 


“French Alpines are uncommon 
in this vicinity. We had moved 
here then.” 

Wishing Well Farm on Turkey 
Lane in Cumberland, Me., is the 
“here” Mrs. Hilton refers to. And 
in addition to being ‘a registered 
nurse and keeping a charming home 
for her boys, grown-up now, she has 
a herd of 13, mostly purebred Tog- 
genburgs. 

“’ve been too sentimental about 
my goats,” she told me. But I doubt 
if she regrets it. “I’ve learned that 
my best does are the kids of good 
stock that I’ve raised myself, being 
sure that they had plenty of goat 
milk to get sturdy early growth. The 
goats I’ve bought where milk was 
sold have seemed to show that they 
yere deprived of some of the milk 


they should have had for the sake 
of dairy profit.” 

She sold her French Alpine buck 
Jerry for the simple reason that she 
had no does of his kind and she felt 
that he was too good to be wasted. 
The man who bought him wanted 
him to sire a wonderful French Al- 
pine herd and he was to have the 
best home in the world. When the pa- 
pers of transfer of ownership came 
through, Mrs. Hilton followed her 
directions to deliver them. She had 
worried about Jerry and was looking 
forward to making sure that he was 
all right. She not only couldn’t find 
the place, but nobody in the town- 
ship seemed to have heard of the 
man whose name was now on Jerry’s 
papers. 

“Every little while,” she said, 
“strangers stop by Wishing Well to 
admire the herd and to talk awhile. 
Such a stranger was here one day 
and told me that she had six French 
Alpine does. ‘I’ve finally found a 
buck,’ she said. ‘He’s obviously of 
good stock, but poor thing, he has 
been abused. The day I first saw 
him he tethered in a barren 
field in the blazing sun. He was 
so thirsty his tongue was hanging 
out. I gave him water from a brook 
out of my hub-cap.’ 


was 


“My excitement was mounting,” 
Mrs. Hilton said. “‘Do you know 
his name?’ I asked her. ‘Where is 
he?’ 

“Yes, he was in the township of 


my lost buyer, and his name was 
Jerry. It seemed that the man had 
bought him because he sired such 
big fine kids that he could sell on 
the Easter market. He was def- 
initely not a rich or honest man. 
He had died suddenly, and his 
goats were taken by whoever 
would, 

“T told the woman to get him by 
all means, that I had his papers, 
and that he was a wonderful, won- 
derful buck. ‘When you have bred 
your does,’ | begged her, ‘please 
let me have my Jerry back.’ 

“Getting those papers straight- 
ened out was something else 
again,” Mrs. Hilton said. “I told 
my story to the registry, but they 
could do nothing without a signa- 
ture of an heir. I finally went to 
a lawyer. All you have to do to 
make a lawyer guflaw, apparently, 
is mention trouble over a_ buck. 
He saw the seriousness of my sit- 
uation, though, because until I re- 
ceived Jerry’s papers, I couldn’t 
register his kids. It was a year 
and a half before I managed to 
get him legally in my name again. 
The town fathers finally gave me 
a statement that my Mr. Nobody 
had died heirless and penniless, 
but that he surely was dead.” 


Mrs. Hilton has been sentimen- 
tal about her goats, it’s true. I 
have bought a fine doe and her 
daughter from her, and I’m afraid 
I’m sentimental, too. I’m deter- 
mined that they shall have all the 
affection and good care that they 
knew on/Turkey Lane at Wishing 
Well. I doubt if I regret it, either. 





LEAD IS CONSTANT 
POISON THREAT TO GOATS 


LeaD Is THE No. 1 chemical killer of 

goats, although arsenic, poisonous 
plants and some other chemicals 
kill their share. The natural tend- 
ency of goats to gnaw a bit to sample 
an exposed board makes them es- 
pecially liable to lead poisoning 
from old paint. Lead paint never 
loses its poisonous effect, even 
though it may have been on the 
board for 20 years. Animals lick- 
ing or chewing the paint are likely 
to be poisoned. 

Discarded paint buckets, lead 
plates of old storage batteries or 
dry cells and lead sprays are also 
a hazard to goats if handled care- 
lessly. Arsenic in sprays is the 
chief cause of loss from this chemi- 
cal; it can collect on grass or in 
ponds used as a water supply. 
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Natural Goat Milk for all Children 
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Linda, 7-month-old goat milk fed 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert D. 
Whatley, Texarkana, Ark. 


It HAS LONG been known that the 

most important element needed to 
build bones and teeth, and to build 
a strong and healthy body, is calci- 
um. Natural goat milk is the most 
valuable source of calcium, phos- 
phorous and other minerals avail- 
able for human consumption, be- 
cause it also contains the additional 
factors that are necessary to insure 
that the body will absorb and make 
use of these valuable minerals. 

Heating, sterilizing and _ other 
methods of processing milk bring 
about a serious loss of mineral con- 
tent and make that which remains 
less valuable. Milk processing des- 
troys certain elements in milk which 
upsets the delicate balance nature 
has contrived to give us our most 
nearly perfect food. 

Here is a partial list of losses oc- 
curring through the most popular 
method of processing, pasteuriza- 
tion: 

1. Pasteurization causes a loss in 
the calcium and phosphorous. 

2. Pasteurization alters the char- 
acter of the proteins. 

Pasteurization causes the disap- 

pearance of 20% of the iodine. 

. Pasteurization destroys 50% of 

_ the vitamin C content. (Milk in 

this country produces as much 

vitamin C as does the entire 
citrus crop.) 

Pasteurization destroys 25% of 

the vitamin B 1. 

Pasteurization destroys from 9 

to 16% of vitamin B 2. 


Pasteurization destroys’ vitamin 
B 12. 

Pasteurization destroys the “anti- 
anemia” factor and the germi- 
cidal property in milk. 
Pasteurization totally destroys 
or materially reduces all of the 
enzymes in milk. 

Then you will ask: “Why milk 
pasteurization ?” 

There are only two reasons to 
justify the pasteurization of milk: 
A. Because the milk is produced in 
an insanitary manner from un- 
healthy animals or, B. Because the 
milk comes from a distance so that 
it requires much handling before 
delivery. Unfortunately it is often 
necessary to pasteurize milk for both 
of these reasons, 

However, the states provide in- 
spection and licensing to assure a 
safe, clean, natural goat milk supply. 

Natural goat milk is the most 
healthful food. Nature has provid- 
ed it with nearly all of the proteins, 
vitamins, enzymes and_ minerals 
needed to maintain health, to build 
bone and muscle, vigor and vitality. 

Natural goat milk is the most 
economical food. There are more 
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Floyd and Walter Borgo, sons of 
Mrs. Mina Borgo, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
The boys are regular drinkers of goat 
milk. 


valuable nutritional elements in a 
quart of natural milk than can be 
found in any other food at any 
price; more than in several foods 
at several times the price. Drink- 
ing natural milk builds resistance to 
disease. It saves on doctors’ bills. No 
need to buy costly drugstore sup- 
pluments if you have your quart 
of fresh natural goat milk every day. 

Every dairy farmer owes it to his 
children to provide them with an 
abundant supply of fresh, unpro- 
cessed natural milk from healthy 


goats, produced in a sanitary man- 
ner. 

If you have no family goat, ask 
your neighbor who has goats to ob- 
tain a license so that you can buy 
your family milk supply from his 
farm. 





GRADE DOES GIVE ECONOMI- 
CAL FAMILY MILK SUPPLY 


By John Kemp, 
Mansfield, O. 


WE PURCHASED three grade goats in 

the summer of 1951 because we 
could not afford the price of a cow. 
We were laughed at and made fun of 
but we still kept our goats. 


We decided to keep track of our 
expenses for a year. All feeds, vet- 
erinary bills, breeding fees and cost 
of the goats was $149.32. One of 
our original goats had poor tasting 
milk so we purchased a calf and put 
on this goat. When the calf was big 
enough we killed the goat and 
ground her into goatburger. During 
1952 we had 890 qts. of milk from 
our goats. We figured milk at 2lc 
a quart which makes $186.90 we 
would have paid for cow’s milk. And 
we still have the goats. 


We intend to keep goats in the 
future for our own use and if things 
go right for us we will build a goat 
dairy. 





LIFE OF STEER: SAVED 
BY USING GOAT MILK 


By Dwight D. Robinson, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


GoaT MILK saved the life of my 7- 
month-old Holstein steer! 

This steer became very sick the 
middle of November so I called the 
veterinarian and he prescribed sul- 
fa tablets 3 times a day, for 5 days. 
The steer showed no improvement so 
the veterinarian came out and dis- 
covered it was a bowel infection and 
a very slim chance for recovery. 

The next 3 days he only continued 
to get worse, eating a little hay and 
drinking a small amount of warm 
water. My wife suggested we try 
feeding him goat milk. This worked 
miracles. We mixed calf meal with 
it and after 2 weeks he started 
eating a normal diet and began 
gaining his strength and weight. 

We have raised many calves on 
goat milk until they were 3 months 
of age. 





Advertising in Your Trade Paper Best 


“TRADE PAPER advertising is 100% 

effective,” stated a recent article 
in Fur Trade Review. There is 
much evidence to back this up, that 
the paper representing an industry 
is the one best and most profitable 
advertising medium for that indus- 
try. 

It surpasses in attention-gaining 
power any other form of salesman- 
ship by the printed word. It is paid 
for by those who read it. It is a 
sure means of reaching prospective 
buyers and is therefore in a prefer- 
red class. 


Advertisers in a paper represent- 
ing their industry have a_ better 
chance of having their messages, 
names, slogans, trade marks, or 
whatever they feature seen by an at- 
tentive audience of prospective cus- 
tomers, most of whom are keenly 
interested in what the advertiser bas 
to offer, than they can ever hope to 
have in any other kind of publica- 
tion, circular, folder, house organ, 
letter, postcard, catalog, or booklet. 


Circulars and booklets sent out 
promiscuously are not effective as 
prime instigators of business because 
they are not read. The average man 
today is likely to get a number of 
these in his morning mail and gener- 
ally consigns them to the waste paper 
basket—unread. With the trade 


magazine it is different. In the first 
place, he. has paid for it. He is one 
of its subscribers, and he is interested 
in it because through it he is able 
to find out what is taking place in 
the industry. 

Everyone in the industry who is 
at all progressive reads his industry’s 
magazine, because besides wanting 
the news he desires to know what the 
other fellow is doing. It is through 
the men who are already interested 
that the prospective buyer is brought 
in touch with the magazine. The 
wise, up-to-date breeders know that 
the best argument they heve is to 
place a magazine in the inquirer’s 
hand and in that way convince him 
of the magnitude and stability of the 
industry. 

If there had been no publication 
in the dairy goat industry is it at all 
likely that there would really be 
much of an industry today? 

The trade magazine is today the 
backbone of any industry, because 
it spreads the news of it over the 
whole world. Therefore, as an ad- 
vertising medium it is the best; in 
other words, it is 100% effective 

. and this is proved in the 
dairy goat industry today because 
all the “big” names in the industry 
today have been those who have 
built their business up through ad- 
vertising in their trade magazine. 





Houston Council Votes for Natural Goat Milk 


Wuat will it be—natural or pas- 


teurized goat milk? The city 
council of Houston, Tex., decided 
that the values of natural goat milk 
were so great that properly produced 
goat milk would be exempted from 
the ordinance requiring all cow milk 
to be pasteurized. By a 4-3 vote the 
sale of natural goat milk was re- 
moved from the classification of a 
crime, with a fine of $200, to a strict- 
ly legal activity. 

Leading the fight for natural goat 
milk was Councilman George W. 
Kessler, whose personal experience 
with the natural product convinced 
him of the importance of this action. 
Mr. Kessler stated that his 6-year- 
old son, Bill, probably would not be 
alive if it had not been for natural 
goat milk, after processed and pas- 
teurized infant foods had failed to 


do their duty in providing assimil- 
able nutrition for the youngster. 

The matter was brought to a hear- 
ing before the Council when Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Davidson, who operate 
a goat dairy just two houses from 
the Kesslers, were hailed into court 
for selling a quart of natural goat 
milk to a city health inspector. The 
Davidsons had established _ their 
dairy in a rural area which was 
later annexed to the city and hence, 
without their consent, brought un- 
der the restrictive city regulations. 
Mrs. Davidson indicated that much 
of the virtue of goat milk was lost 
in pasteurizing, and that this proc- 
essing destroys the bacteria which 
induces souring in milk and leaves 
only the putrefactive bacteria which 
in itself becomes a greater menace 
if the milk is produced carefully 
in the first place. 


Mr. Kessler told the Council that 
he had discussed the subject with 
many pediatricians and found that 
they backed up Mrs. Davidson’s ar- 
guments for a natural milk. Mr. 
Kessler also reported that Dallas, Ft. 
Worth and San Antonio have drop- 
ped requirements for pasteurization. 

“This is a notable victory for the 
goat dairymen. It puts a serious 
obligation upon them, however, to 
tend to business and see that only 
a pure, high quality product is put 
upon the local market so that it 
cannot be questioned in any re- 
spect,” says Truett Revis, another 
goat dairyman of Houston. 





ARE YOU BUYING A BUCK? 
BETTER GET A GUARANTEE 


WiLL your new buck sire kids for 

you? That is, after all, the um- 
derlying consideration in buying a 
breeding male. But what is your 
assurance of the buck performing 
his prime function? Perhaps lack 
of understanding on this point 
causes more friction and dissatis- 


faction between buyer and seller 


than any other. 

It should be reasonably obvious 
that the buyer and seller should have 
a written agreement covering fertil- 
ity before the completion of the deal. 
If the seller assumes the risk of the 
fertility of the animal he must nat- 
urally protect himself with some- 
what higher price as “insurance.” 

Court decisions covering the mat- 
ter of fertility of breeding, males are 
fairly uniform. When an_ experi- 
enced breeder buys a male without 
a guarantee of fertility he is gam- 
bling on its fertility and if the male 
proves sterile he cannot get his 
money back. 

However, if the buyer is an ama- 
teur and knows nothing about stock, 
and lets the seller pick out the male 
—clearly letting the seller know that 
the male is intended for breeding 
purposes—then there is an implied 
warranty that the male wili be fit 
for the purpose for which he is sold. 

In spite of all the legal decisions 
the safest thing is to have a definite 
agreement on the fertility of a buck 
—whether it is an aged sire, or a 
prospective kid from next year’s kid 
crop. Although a guarantee does 
not have to be in writing, it is easier 
to prove if written. 
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The Goat's Place in Literature 


@ By MILDRED CLEAVES, Clarksburg, Md. 


Every literature student takes an in- 

formal course in goatology, begin- 
ning with the experience of hearing 
simple nursery tales featuring the 
frolicsome animal read to him. 
Later, as the student grows older 
and more mature in his reading 
taste, he will still occasionally en- 
counter his horned friend. 

“The Three Billy Goats Gruff?’ 
who stave off the chevoniverous old 
troll until their most powerful mem- 
ber is ready for action, teaches the 
pre-school set the importance of 
seizing the initiative. Another nur- 
sery tale, “Tite Wolf and the Kids,” 
instructs in the value of caution by 
showing the fate of seven kids who 
carelessly open their door to a 
stranger. 


Hans Clodhopper, astride his goat, 
is again coming to the fore during 
the current Hans Christian Ander- 
son revival. The fairy story of 
which he is hero, like many of the 
Danish writer’s other fables, em- 
phasizes down-to-earth simplicity. 
Hans’s brothers with their blooded 
horses and pedantic learning lose 
the marriageable princess to Hans 
with his crude goat and natural in- 
terests, for the princess herself turns 
out to be a normal human being. 

Perhops the most famous literary 
goats are White Swan and Little 
Bear, who appear in Johanna Spyri’s 
Heidi, When the little Alpine girl 
whose name supplies the book’s title 
must go to Frankfurt, leaving them 
and the goatherd Peter behind, she 
grieves herself into sickness and an 
inability to read. 

The significance of psychological 
factors in disease and learning dif- 
ficulties is here clearly portrayed, 
probably with no didactic intent. 
(Heidi’s forced abstinence from 
goat milk may contribute to her 
malaise, a loyal goat-owner cannot 
refrain from adding.) 

In another childhood classic, 
Robert L. Stevenson’s Treasurer Is- 
land, the wildman Ben Gunn, who 
has been marooned for three years, 
owes his continued existence to 
goats. Until they were scared away, 
Gunn tells the youthful Jim, he has 
depended on their flesh for meat 
and on their skins for clothing. 

In view of the prolific goat life 
on Treasure Island it is hard to un- 
derstand the first request which 


Gunn makes of Jim: for cheese. By 
developing a few Boy Scout methods 
he might have stocked a supply him- 
self. 

In the adult field Monsieur Se- 
guin’s Doe by Alphonse Daudet, a 
Frenchman, consists of a letter to 
a poet-friend who rejects regular 
employment for the right to express 
himself in freedom. Daudet’s mov- 
ing parable, recounting the history 
of a nanny who breaks away from 
her tether despite warnings of 
mountain wolves, seeks to prove that 
complete independence has perils 
more painful than a degree of mon- 
otony. 

Just as poignant is DuBose Hay- 
ward’s novel Porgy, whose hero is 
a crippled Charleston Negro in love 
with a worthless woman. Readers 
of the book and audiences at the 
Gershwin folk opera presentation 
never forget the final impression of 
a Porgy defeated by circumstances 
driving off in his little goat-drawn 
cart, trying to escape his tragedy. 

All in all, many sorts of literary 
situations appear congenial for the 
goat, a versatile creature. 





POPULATION INCREASES 
OFFER NEW MARKETS 


HUMAN POPULATION is far outstrip- 

ping increases in milk production, 
and unless milk production is step- 
ped up rapidly the demand will soon 
be far beyond the supply, figures 
recently released by the USDA in- 
dicate. 

This should be good news to goat 
dairy operators, and especially those 
who are wondering whether to ex- 
pand their operations, or whether 
to enter this lucrative field. 

Cow dairies are becoming larger 
in size, but smaller in number, the 
USDA reports, adding that the small 
units are no longer profitable to op- 
erate. There is where the goat dairy 
has it over the cow dairy, speaking 
strictly along production problems. 
The’ small goat dairy takes little 
room compared to a cow dairy and 
compared to the quantity of milk 
that can be produced. 

Another thing that is in favor of 
goat dairy production increase of 
fluid milk is the lack of competition 
such as cow milk has. The increase 
in the use of margarine, in filled 


milk products, the use of vegetable 
oils and substitutes in ice cream— 
all of these are competing for the 
cow milk market. 

But nothing can take the place of 
goat milk in nutritive value, low cost 
of production, economical opera- 
tion, and curative value. As the in- 
crease in demand for fluid milk and 
milk products continues to develop, 
more and more people will turn to 
the product that can give them the 
best—goat milk. 

It is a challenge to the goat dairies 
to expand to meet the growing mar- 
ket, which the USDA is confident 
will continue to grow through pop- 
ulation increases. 





NEW TONG FOR GOAT 
TATTOO IS DEVELOPED 


A New TONG for the Pet Tattoo out- 

fit, the most commonly used 
method for marking dairy goats for 
permanent identification, has been 
announced by the Weston Mfg. & 
Supply Co. The new tong has a 
specially designed head and handle 


“made of lightweight, durable alum- 


inum alloy. 

The new tong permits loading let- 
ters and numbers from the front 
instead of from the side, so that in- 
dividual digits can be changed with- 
out disturbing others. A deeper 
throat allows the use of the tong 
from any angle at the top or bottom 
of the ear, and a concealed spring 
prevents any pinching of the ear. 

Price of the new tong is the same 
as for the previous model, and all 
Pet Tattoo outfits will now carry the 
improved tong. 





GOATS COME TO FAMILY 
BECAUSE THEY WERE CHEAPER 


By Mrs. Mina Borgo, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


We woutp not have dreamed of 

owning a goat—but goats were 
cheaper to buy than a cow. But 
now I'd not consider buying a cow 
at any price! 

My two sons have had no tooth 
decay whatsoever, which I largely 
attribute to an abundance of goat 
milk in their diet. Our family had 
colds every winter before we used 
goat milk—now we hardly know a 
case of sniffles. 

I had suffered with gal! and liver 
disorders ever since I was a girl, 
but after several months of goat milk 
this all ended and I have not had 


a sick day since. 








Butter is Profitable By-Product 


@ By MRS. ROY SCHROEDER, Riverside, Calif. 


A FEW CENTS extra from a breeding 

herd can be the difference between 
a hobby and a profitable occupation. 
Last year we found that the making 
of butter provided that difference. 
As long as we had to maintain the 
herd and produce milk, the butter 
was entirely profit. We had so much 
milk from our herd we could not 
use it all in the household as whole 
milk, or for feeding kids. Neither 
did we desire to throw it down the 
drain as surplus. 

We bought a table style (500 lb.) 
capacity separator. Any good make 
of separator will do the job; goat 
milk does not require a_ special 
separator. 

I would separate the milk every 
morning and let the cream stand 
at room temperature until the next 
morning, when I’d churn it. I found 
it takes from 5 to 10 minutes to 
churn the cream, using a wooden- 
paddled churn powered by my elec- 
tric mixer. 

I followed this routine during the 
flush period, March to September, 
which I knew would give us a fine 
supply of butter to put in our freez- 
er. It also gave us butter to use for 
all cooking purposes. We had been 
informed that making so much but- 
ter to keep, ac we planned on doing, 
would find us making soap out of 
the rancid old butter. But let me 
tell you that we did not make any 
soap whatsoever out of our rancid 
old goat butter! The first-made but- 
ter was just as sweet as the last 
churned. 


I tried both salted and unsalted 
butter, even taking butter of one 
churning and salting half of it and 
leaving the other half unsalted. The 
results were the same—both were 


“Goats have many uses,” comments 
Keith Randle, Granbury, Tex., with 
this picture showing two Hereford 
calves being raised by one goat that 
completely adopted them. 


sweet and good. However, my fam- 
ily prefers the salted butter so in 
1953 all the butter will be salted. 

Out of the skimmed milk I made 
cottage cheese and stored it in the 
freezer as I did the butter. It also 
kept perfectly. 

For storing I tried all ways to 
see which was best, and found that 
the pint size frozen food containers 
with covers were best for storing, 
using and for selling the butter. The 
waxed pails keep the butter in per- 
fect condition. If these containers 
are handled correctly they can be 
used over again for home use. I al- 
ways use new containers for butter 
that is to be sold. 

This year I will put all the butter 
and cottage cheese we can get into 
the freezer. We will have butter 
all year, too. 

I will also put some butter up in 
4 oz. packages so that I can give 
them as samples to anyone coming 
to us for stock or services. 





MOTHER’S MILK FOUND TO 
HAVE RESISTANCE FACTORS 


A RESISTANCE factor in mother’s milk 

which gives breast-fed infants 
protection against respiratory and 
intestinal diseases has been discover- 
ed, according to a report from the 
University of Pennsylvania. It ap- 
pears in human milk in a ratio of 
50 to 1 compared with cows’ milk. 
The report does not indicate that 


any study of this factor in relation 


to goat milk has been made. 

Another part of the report states 
that the human milk factor can be 
produced by certain groups of bac- 
teria “that may make it possible soon 
to add the substance to cows’-milk 
formulas in infant diets.” 

It has long been known that goat 
milk has been especially beneficial 
in both respiratory and _ intestinal 
diseases of children. Homogeniza- 
tion to make the fat in cows’ milk 
approximate that in goat milk; pas- 
teurization to make the purity of 
cows’ milk approach that of goat 
milk; and now another modification 
of cows’ milk to help its attempts to 
supply the benefits of goat milk! So 
why not goat milk in the first place? 





F be your 

guide to quality 

Kit contains special marking ink, dies. (14” 
and %”) plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
use from any angle; Digits changed individ 


ually from front. $4.00 and up according to 
numbers or letters wanted 


See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Illustrated Price Folder 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 
1961 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 
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BARKER cer Seapaen WEEDER 


Easiest, handiest garden tool 
today. Smooth rolling-action 
makes weeds, clods disappear 
f-a-s-t, Takes work out of 
tending garden. Is Weeder, 
Mulcher, Cultivator. Rotating 
blades and under 

ground knife destroy 

weed growth and 

break up clods 

and crust—aer- 

. > ate the soil, 
work it into a level, moisture- 
retaining mulch. Barker Weeders used for 
30 years. Write for literature, low prices. 
BARKER MFG. CO., Box 58, David City, Neb. 


FEEDS and FEEDING 


—Z2Ist edition— 
By F. B. Morrison 


LABOR 





The book with 
‘fall the an- 
swers”—used in 
every agricul- 
tural school in 

America. Com- 
plete and ency- 
clopedic, it is a 

“must” for every 
stockman. More 
than 1000 pages 
‘splendidly illus 
trated. 


$7 postpaid 


a 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 


— a 


SALES AGREEMENTS 
. (Trade Practices) 


To insure satisfaction 
and confidence on the 
part of the buyer these 
agreements should be fill- 
ed out and signed by 
both buyer and seller. 6c 
for 10, postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 
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*53 Dairy Supplies 


TUNED SWISS GOAT BELLS. Made from 
best Swise Bell Metal. Noted for their clear, 
musical tones, which can be heard at a 
long distance. Set of 3, tuned to accord, 
including straps, $5.50. Postpaid. 


ASH WIRE SAW 


You've read about it in 
Journal. 
to-coast. 
Wire 


Kit 


Dairy Goat 


It has proved itself from coast- 
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Complete 
Saw Dehorning Sa 
includes wire saw, ® 
2 extra wires, bottle 
Blood Stopper, 8 oz. 
sulfareka powder, | oz. 
iodine, 8 oz. pine tar, germicidal 
complete, postpaid, for only $6.00. 
Wire Saw. With one extra wire only, with 
complete instructions. $3 postpaid. 


LENK ELECTRIC DEHORNER. In the 
Lenk Electric Dehorner, we offer an instru- 
ment at reasonable price. Wherever elec 
tricity is available, you may conveniently 
use this method of dehorning kids with heat. 
Clean, smooth heads will result. Complete 
instructions for use are included with each 
instrument. 115-volt, AC-DC. Sh. Wt. 4 
Ibs. each . $6.00 
Large or small soldering tips $1 each when 
when ordered with dehorner. 

HOT IRON CAUTERIZER. 
$1.50; copper head $2. 
tions included 


STIL-BO stimulates heat. If you have 
a doe that failed to conceive, Stil-Bo may 
bring her in. Administered hypodermically. 
10ce vial postpaid 80c. 

GOAT HALTERS. Doe size $1.10, Buck 
regular size $1.35, large $1.50, extra large 
$1.75 each. Add 8 oz. each for postage. 


GOAT COLLARS. Doe size 55c, buck 
size 80c. Add 8 oz. each for postage. 


HOOF CLIPPERS. Best cutting steel 
drop-forged blades. $2.65 each, Sh. wt. | lb. 
COMPLETE MILK 
STRAINING SET 

At last we've found what 

most goat raisers will appre- 

ciate in a small filter disc 

strainer. Bright tin plate, 

double seamed, with 2 brass 

wire discs to hold filter disc, 

and bayonet type collar which 

is easily removed for clean 

ing. Set consists of 4-piece 

milk filtering strainer, and 

300 Rapid-Flo milk filtering 

discs. Shipping weight 4-lbs. 

Price complete set . 

Extra brass wire screen disc holders, Sh. 

wt, 2-oz. each ‘ 20c 

Box of 300 4% in. filter discs for ‘above. 

Sh. wt. 3 lbs. . $2.50 

GOAT MILK BOTTLE CAPS. Printed in 

red and blue on white stock. $1.75 per 1000 

plus postage. Stocked in 3 sizes. For No 

2 add 4 Ibs. postage. For 48mm. and 51 

mm. add 3 Ibs. postage. 

GALLOWAY STREAMLINED CREAMAS.- 
TER — Just the machine 
for satisfactorily separat- 
ing the surplus goat milk. 
Full floating, wonder skim- 
ming, low — bowl. Easy 
turning, ully enclosed 
gears running in continu- 
ous oil spray, Sh. wt. a- 
bout 59 lbs. FOB Water- 

loo, lowa $39.75 


LOUSE POWDER. Especially suitable 
for goats, Contains no ; no creosote 
odors. Kills lice quickly. Two 12 oz. cans 
$1.25, postpaid. 

ODOROUT. Control the odor of the buck. 
Occasional spraying of the buck and prem- 
ises does it! Widely and successfully used 
—<destroys other animal odors, too, If you 
get buck odor on your hands or clothing 
a few drops of Odorout removes it instant- 
ly. Pint, $2.25 postpaid. 

BOTTLE NIPPLES. Highest grade special 
rubber. Nipples used for feeding kids 
15¢ each, 4 for S5c, 8 for $1. Postpaid 

FEED PANS, | at. size, pressed steel, 
hot dipped galvanized, nest conveniently, 
strong fins for hanging on woven wire 
(cleats for wood 1l0c each), Pans 85c 
each. Add} lb. for postage. 


soap— 


Steel 
Postpaid. 


head 
Instruc 


NOTICE— Please include postage with your 
order when shipping weight is given. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
$11 Benton St., Columbia, Mo. 








FLECTRIC DEHORNING 
SIMPLIFIES HORN REMOVAL 


THE USE OF an electric dehorning 

iron for preventing horn growth 
of kids has been increasing in popu- 
larity, as it is perhaps the simplest, 
least painful of all methods of de- 
horning or disbudding. It does, 
electrically, the same job that caustic 
chemicals will do without the danger 
to. the kid caused by chemicals that 
cannot be accurately controlled. 
Electric dehorning can be done at 
any time without danger of colds 
or screw worm attack. There is no 
open wound. 

The best time to do this is when 
the kids are 2 to 4 weeks old—as 
soon as the horn button can be lo- 
cated and one can be absolutely sure 
the kid will not be naturally horn- 
less. Less time is needed for the 
operation when the kid is young. 

The iron should heat to about 
1000° in 10 minutes, then applied 
over the horn bud to cover the en- 
tire base of the horn for about 10 
seconds, or until the area turns a 
dark copper color. 

It is better to get a dehorning iron 
that can be adapted to soldering, 
rather than a soldering irom to be 
adapted for dehorning. 





FENCING COSTS LOWERED 
BY USING TREATED POSTS 


First cost of a “cheap” fence may 

be less, but over a period of time 
the best fencing materials make the 
most economical fence. Perhaps the 
first step in building long-lasting 
fences is in the use of posts treated 
against decay. Even posts made 
from sap pine or other soft woods 
will last 15 to 20 years when prop- 
erly treated—four to ten times 
longer than untreated posts. 

Treatment of home-grown posts is 
relatively simple and inexpensive. 
Extension Forestry Specialists in 
most of the State Extension Services 
are prepared to supply information 
on methods to accomplish this. 





LET GOAT MILK PROVE 
YOUR DOCTOR IS WRONG 


By Cleona Williams, 
Vashon, Wash. 


RECENTLY my doctor told me, “You 
will never be well. Your arthritis 

will continue to cripple you.” 
With no other medication than 

goat milk, lots of sunshine and fresh 


air, walks with the herd in the woods, 


and prayer, I am proving my doctor 
was mistaken. It is possible by a diet 
of goat milk, protein, and occasional 
whole grain and honey bread to 
check arthritis so calcification does 
not prevent movement. 

Goat milk is a complete food, and 
I have lived many weeks on that 
alone. When goats are fed properly, 
all the vitamins, trace minerals, pro- 
tein and liquid needed are contained 
in the milk a goat gives daily. The 
fluorine being added to water by city 
departments of health is added auto- 
matically by goats to their milk. 





PROTECTION FROM SUN 
INCREASES MILK PRODUCTION 


ONE MAY NOT be able to take the 

goats to the seashore for the sum- 
mer months but an air conditioned 
apartment can be arranged for them 
where they loaf. The goats may 
be protected against the ill effects 
of hot weather by making a “sand- 
bed” about 4 in. deep and wetted 
down. Wooden shutters which may 
be lifted to the desired height and 
large 48 in. exhaust fans built into 
the walls of the loafing barn protect 
them against the ill effects of hot 
weather. The roofs of the barns 
may be painted with aluminum paint 
which deflects the heat rays of the 
sun and the inside of the roof may 
be insulated with a form of gypsum. 
The temperature difference is as 
much as 15° to 20°. 

Temporary shelters for shade may 
be erected of rough timber. Seven- 
foot heights give a better air cir- 
culation. Rough boards are laid 
across the beams and covered with 
straw which serves the purposes of 
providing insulation, and helping to 
form the roof. A plentiful supply 
of fresh water is suggested by pip- 
ing directly from fresh wells into 
troughs which assure proper sani- 
tation. 

To receive more profitable pro- 
duction one should provide proper 
measures in raising your goats this 
summer. 
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Some of the Saanen and French Al- 
pine milkers at Mrs. A. Sechler’s goat 
dairy, Barker, N. Y. 
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Chevon Mincemeat 


Two cups finely chopped, lean cook- 
ed chevon; 3 cups chopped apples, 2 
cups seedless raisins, % cup chevon 
fat or suet, % cup vinegar, % tea- 
spoon cloves, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 
2 cups currants, 1 cup chopped dried 
peaches, 2 cups brown sugar, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 1 cup meat stock. Mix 
well, simmer one hour, seal in hot 
sterilized jars—Mrs. Maurice Craw- 
ford. 








Gingerbread 


% cup goat butter, 1% cups unsul- 
phured molasses, 1 egg, 2% cups sifted 
flour, 4% teaspoon lemon flavoring, 1% 
teaspoons soda, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 
2 teaspoons ginger, % teaspoon salt, % 
cup goat milk. Place all ingredients 
in mixing bow! together and beat well 
—4 minutes at low speed on the mixer 
or 400 times by hand, counting only 
time of actual beating. Makes two 
9-inch layers, or may be baked in a 
loaf pan in moderate oven (350°) 45 
minutes.—Mrs. Harry E. Corl. 


* 


Honey Pumpkin Pie 


Three-fourths cup honey, % cup 
brown sugar, 4 eggs, 2 cups goat milk, 
2 tablespoons melted goat butter, 4 
eups cooked pumpkin, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, Bake crust before adding filling, 
which makes 2 pies. Bake at very 
moderate temperature about 45 min- 
utes.—Mrs. Phebe Messick. 


Bavarian Goat Cream 


Two cups goat milk, 2 or 3 eggs, 1 
cup sugar. Cook this in double boiler 
and cool. Add % envelope any gelatin 
dissolved in 4 cup water. Whip 1 cup 
goat cream and fold into the above. 
Add can of crushed pineapple and 
flavor to taste. Freeze in refrigerator. 
—George Mighalls. 


Mock Oyster Soup 

12 stalks salsify, 1 tablespoon goat 
butter, 1 qt. boiling water, salt and 
pepper to taste, 1 pt. whole sweet goat 
milk, 1 onion, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 
tablespoon cornmeal, 1 sprig parsley. 
Scrape the salsify and put into cold 
water to which 1 tablespoon of vin- 
egar has been added—this prevents 
discoloration. Cut into thin slices. 
Put into pan of boiling water with 
onion and parsley; cook 30 min. Put 
goat milk in double boiler, add butter 
and flour and meal stirred together; 
stir until smooth and it begins to 
thicken. Add cooked salsify and cook 
10 min. longer. Serve hot.—Mrs, C. C 
Sherrill. 


Egg Custard Pie 
Two eggs, slightly beaten; 1/3 cup 
sugar, dash of salt, % teaspoon nut- 
meg, 2 cups hot goat milk. Pour into 
unbaked pie shell and bake 30 to 40 
min.—Mrs. Walter Holmes. 





Yesterday's Goatkeeping 


From the files of Dairy Goat Journal 





80 years ago 
(March 1923) 


The first issue of “The Milk Goat 
Journal,” now Dairy Goat Journal, 
made its appearance at Ensign, Kans., 
under the editorship of Rush Dear- 
dourf, 

California associations of goat 
breeders were endeavoring to secure 
action by the legislature to establish 
a bureau of goatkeeping in the state 
department of agriculture to en- 
courage and promote the interests of 
the dairy goat within the state, and 
to administer such laws and regula- 
tions as might apply to the goat in- 
dustry. 

The Rock Island Railroad was 
planning a 2-day goat meeting and 
rally at Dodge City, Kans., under the 
direction of Arthur W. Large, agri- 
cultural agent for the railroad. 


20 years ago 
(March 1933) 

C. E. Leach, of Dairy Goat Journal, 
suffered a skull fracture in an auto 
mobile accident. 

M. P. Eggers, Briar Hills Dairies, 
North Bend, Wash., contracted with 
members of the Washington Cooper- 
ative Goat Breeders Assn., to pur- 
chase a half million pounds of goat 
milk for the production of goat 
cheese. 

Winthrop Howland, of El Chivar 
Toggenburg fame, was writing of his 
25 years experience as a goat breeder. 


10 years ago 
(March 1943) 


Selective Service officially recog- 
nized the dairy goat, ruling that 3 
goats would provide 1 point of the 
16 needed for agricultural deferment 
from the army. 


Will L. TeWalt, for many years 
secretary of the American Milk Goat 
Record Assn., died following a heart 
attack. 


Mrs. Carl Sandburg wrote on how, 
with proper herd management, an 
ample winter milk supply was main- 
tained in the Chikaming Herd. 


WHY ? te name 


BONNY 

Robert Burns’ words of “Bonnie 
Lassie” produced the spark that 
caused Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Bozarth, 
Warrenton, Mo., to use the prefix of 
Bonny. They found that Bonnie had 
been preempted, so a study of the dic- 
tionary showed the second spelling 
they now use. And the definitions of- 
fered by Mr. Webster clinched their 
decision—handsome, beautiful, pretty, 
attractively lively and graceful, gay, 
merry, frolicsome, cheerful, blithe—all 
of which the Bozarths believed fitted 
perfectly into the caprine nature of 
the Nubians. 
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The Worlds Best 


The 
Standard 
Tattoo 


~aMoM TUOWAY! Write for free cata- 
log of Stockmen's supplies, neck 
chains, horn weights, ear tags, cattle 
blankets, veterinary instruments, rem- 
edies and hundreds of items. 
BREEDERS SUPPLY CO. 


Council Bluffs, lowa 





IODAL IS A 5%, 
GANICALLY 
ARATION. 


NON-IRRITATING, OR- 
COMBINED IODINE PREP- 
Feeders of lodal have not only 
brought worm infestation under control, 
but milk production has been improved, 
There is a lower bacteria count in raw 
milk, no mastitis, and a better kid crop 
and no trouble in kidding. 
PRICES: Gallons, $10; half-gallons, $6.50; 
quarts, $4; pints, $2.50. The buyer pays ex- 
press and parcel post charges on gallons. 
We pay such charges in the United States 
on all other sizes. 


IODINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
116 Norman Avenue 
Brooklyn 22, New York 


GOAT OR p $1.25 


DOG TETHER 
Animal cannot 


Swivel ring top 
get tangled or pull out, Holds in 
soft or hard ground, except sand or 
gravel. The angle stake and flush 
disc anchors securely, yet only 10 in. 
long. Non-rusting, light, positive. 
Easily relocated. Price $1.25 each; 
including 20° chain $3.50; with 30° 
chain $4.50. Postpaid. FREE CATALOG, 
Goat bells 30c each. WARNER PRODUCTS 
CO., Dept GB, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





King Ranch Bluestem 


and the new 
BUFFEL GRASS 


Can make immediate delivery, prepaid to 
your station. Write 
GUY HUTCHINSON, Uvalde, Tex. 


11440) 4 07-09) Samed 
Used and endorsed by successful breeders 
Potent blend of vegetable vitamins A ond E 
(with vitamin Ds) for use in nutritional sterit 
ity. Feed one dose o few days before moting 
Used with great success by breeders in oll 
tines. Money-back guorantee Sent postpaid 
— 4 ot. only $1 80. *Trode Mark 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Deportment 


EQUIPMENT ESPECIALLY 
FOR YOUR GOATS 
By Hoegger 


Stalls, stanchions, bottle 
caps, disbudding frons, — 
nipples, 4-qt. milk strain- i 
etc. Send 20c for cat- 


refunded with first 4 


, 
yj: mi 


alog, 
order. 


HOEGGER SUPPLY CO., Box J, Milford, Pa. 
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with CORONA 


A 
ANTISE T 


C OINTMENTE 
‘use Lanolin-rici ; 

pee inte diets 
8-on.can $1.00at dealers FRIAR 

IDEAL FOR MINOR CUTS-WOUNDS 
CRACKED TEATS - CHAPPING 


THE CORONA MFG.CO.,0 sess, On..0. 


Horns om eH 


P 
Grow on KIDS 
OR RAMS as soon as the horn button can 
be felt; on CALVES up to 2 months old, 
Easy and safe treatment. One application 
enough. No bleeding or scars. Keeps ind 





after using 
TOMELLEM 


ef - 
initely. Bottle sufficient for 50 head, $1.50 
= Guaranteed. At dealers, or direct 
rom 


TOMELLEM CO., Dept. D, Calico Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE 








A fine French Alpine buck 


He is of the best breeding; the up- 
per half of his pedigree is Del-Norte, 
the lower half is MacAlpine—surely 
a fine combination. 


CRUSADER was born Mar. 9, 1952, 
and is very large for his age and very 
deep bodied. He is horniess and a 
most beautiful ALL-WHITE color. He 
is a fertile sire. 


Write— 


F. W. MEYER 


Long Lake Minnesota 


NELMAR HERD 
PUREBRED FRENCH ALPINES 
Quality stock bred for 
PRODUCTION and SHOW 


@ 
Entire herd on Advanced Registry 
test in 1953 
@ 
13 Acre and Sunflower Herd stock. 
A few 1953 kids will be available. 
Helen Scott—Marion Russell 
Rt. 2 Grandview Mo. 
Telephone: Travis 3961 




















WILTON FRENCH ALPINES 
“Where Production is Paramount” 
Your next herd sire from 7 to 8 qt, does. 
Weaned kids from $50. 


CHARLES HOEFLE, Veterinarian 
Wilton, Conn. 








Ir PAYS— 
To own a DEL-NORTE herd 
sire, from the world’s highest of- 
ficially tested herd of French 
Alpines. 
MRS. F. N. CRAVER 


Rt. 4 Bentonville 


Ark. 











CLOVERSLOPE FARM 
French Alpines—both purebred and 
grades—at reasonable prices. 
healthy, blood-tested stock. 
production at maturity. 


Large, 
6 to 8 qt. 


Farmington, Maine 








VETERINARY 





ARE invited to write 


YOU about any veterinary 
STAMPED ENVELOPE will be answered f 


roblems. Those accompanied b 


tee of charge by Dairy Goat Journal sta 


members to the best of their ability or you will be referred to sources of information. 


Selected questions of general interest will be 
DR. W. R. McCUISTION, Box 1731, Ft. Worth 1, 


answered by 
goat breeder with many years experience in 


ublished in this department. These are 
Tex., a veterinarian and 


ractice with goat diseases. 


If a personal reply is desired from Dr, McCuistion he may be written directly, enclosing 


$1 for such reply. 


Udderless does 


Q: Our fine milking doe became 
violently ill one night, and a veteri- 
narian diagnosed the case as mastitis 
with little hope for recovery. How- 
ever, she did get well after some 

weeks but this 
@ was due largely to 

the fact that he 
devoted a lot of 
time and care to 
her case. He finally 
; had to amputate 
the entire udder 
when it became 
apparent that it 
was going to rot 
4, Off. This has all 
healed up now and 
the doe is in good 
condition and ready to be bred. We 
are wondering if having no milk 
glands will prevent her from produc- 
ing normal kids? 

A: Your doe should be in a better 
shape now than ever before to bear 
healthy kids because all of her effort 
can be directed toward reproduction 
alone. Such does with good back- 
ground of heredity usually have a 
longer reproductive period than other 
aoes burdened with both milk pro- 
duction and reproduction. They seem 
to make up for their inability to yield 
milk by producing vigorous and 
sound specimens of the dairy goat 
family of a very high type. One of 
the best does this writer ever owned 
was of this kind and though udder- 
less, every kid she had was outstand- 
ing in every respect. Does without 
udders have no place in a milking line 
but most of them do have a salvage 
value if you have a pasture and raise 
your own feed. 


Dr. McCuistion 


Laceration of cervix 

Q: Our. 3-year-old doe is 
freshen in about two months 
have noticed her passing clotted 
blood while urinating. She has a 
splendid appetite and otherwise is 
the picture of health. Do you think 
there could be anything seriously 
wrong with her? 

A: She probably has a slight tear 
near the mouth of the womb and the 
change in size of this organ with the 
development of the unborn kid brings 
about the periodic bleeding which is 
not dangerous and will usually rec- 
tify itself in time. 


due to 
and we 


Cobalt deficiency 


Q: We live in the Gulf Coastal area 
of Florida and there have been sev- 


eral cattle on pasture die from what 
the veterinarians pronounced as 
cobalt deficiency. Our goats are on a 
similar pasturage and since the win- 
ters are mild we feed them but very 
little because they seem to come 
through in fair condition. This year 
we have lost 4, and 3 more are down 
and cannot get up. We consulted our 
veterinarian and he thought it might 
be the same trouble as the cattle 
had and supplied us some mineral 
powders containing cobalt. He asked 
that we write to you for a confirma- 
tion on this diagnosis as there are 
very few goats here. 


A: Your state, along with other gulf 
states, shows cobalt deficiency of the 
soil which is reflected in the pas- 
turage and then in the animal. The 
briefing of symptoms strongly sug- 
gests cobalt deficiency and your veter- 
inarian is evidently correct in the 
diagnosis. When cobalt is added to 
the rations marked improvement will 
be shown in all the cases under 
treatment in 10 to 30 days. You. will 
find it necessary to keep minerals 
before your goats in the future or 
similar breakdowns will be sure to 
occur. 


Goat scab 

Q: We purchased some goats and 
a sudden severe drop in temperature 
caused us to house them in blankets. 
They began to scratch and rubbed 
most of the skin off several parts of 
the body. The itching kept up until 
we got some baby oil and went over 
the scabby areas. What is this and 
how can we get rid of it? 

A: This sounds very much like 
goat scab, a skin disease due to a 
small mite that burrows into the skin 
and becomes active when the temp- 
erature of the skin has been in- 
creased, Have some of the goats ex- 
amined by your veterinarian for the 
condition is very contagious and will 
spread rapidly. It can be cured with 
one or two applications of the new 
scabicide treatment. 


Founder 

Q: A 3-year-old doe broke into the 
crib last week and spent the day eat- 
ing hen scratch. She was not bloated 
but now she nibbles at a little hay 
under the trough while kneeling on 
her front legs. We can get her to 
stand up but very little but otherwise 
she seems to be all right. Her legs do 
not seem to be sensitive and there is 
no indication of an injury to them. 





What can we do to get her to walking 
again? 

A: Your doe has been foundered. 
This is an inflammation on the inside 
of the horny hoof where it joins the 
sensitive soft structures of the foot. 
Wrap the front feet with feed sacks 
and keep cold water poured on them 
several times daily for three or four 
days. Restrict the drinking water in- 
take to a quart a day for two days 
and do not feed any grain for a week 
or until she shows signs of improve- 
ment and then only sparingly. If you 
still have her dam, a blood trans- 
fusion from mother to daughter is 
sometimes very helpful. Antihista- 
mine drugs bring satisfactory results 
in those cases where an allergy is as- 
sociated. Some animals receive per- 
manent damage to the foot if these 
cases become complicated. Early rec- 
ognition and treatment is very pro- 
ductive of good results. 


Stricture in udder 


Q: We have a doe that had mastitis 
and after we used some ointment 
that was forced from a tube into the 
udder through a milk tube, she began 
to gnaw at one particular spot on her 
bag causing it to bleed and keeping 
it raw. We have been unable to get 
this to heal and stop her from pick- 
ing at the sore. Can you offer a 
remedy? 

A: There has been an adhesion or 
stricture form at the mastitis area. 
Some of these inflammatory proc- 
esses can be removed with a special 
teat knife but select an experienced 
veterinarian for doing the job or the 
whole udder may become reinfected 


and even a generalized infection may 
follow. 


Scab (mange) 


Q: Nearly all of the goats in the 
herd developed a severe itching and 
scabby disease of the skin since win- 
ter has set in. A veterinarian made 


Paul L. Griffeth, Harbor Springs, 
Mich., stole the show at the annual 
Emmett County Dairy Banquet when 
he received this “special” goatkeeping 
award—which afforded him oppor- 
tunity to tell about goats at the meet- 
ing and developed considerable news- 
paper publicity for his French Alpine 
herd, which is the only goat herd in 
the state on Advanced Registry test. 
Mr. Griffeth used the past year, when 
he served as president of the Kiwanis 
Club, to indoctrinate the community 
on dairy goats. 


a microscopic examination of some 
skin scrapings we took in to him and 
found many of the common mange 
mites. He prescribed some lime and 
sulphur solution to be used as a hand 
dressing and it has cleared up the dis- 
ease. The veterinarian left town 
shortly afterwards and we forgot to 
ask him how long it would be before 
the stalls and corrals could be used 
safely again. We have carefully dis- 
infected everything in the barn and 
whitewashed both inside and outside, 
including the corral fences. 

A: Corrals and barns have been 
found to be non-infective after 17 
days when tested with the scab mite 
of the sheep which is probably a safe 
period for the goat also because the 
two mites are related closely and very 
similar in their appearance and hab- 
its. One good point to keep in mind 
is that these small mites which are 
just within the range of visibility 
when placed on a black background 
in the sunshine, cause an intense 
itching on the animal and by observ- 
ing your herd for the first sign of 
rubbing or scratching you can be cer- 
tain about any activity that may show 
up. 


Traumatic pericarditis 

Q: We have a registered doe, 3 years 
old and she has been ailing about 5 
months with some condition which 
affects her breathing. She developed 
this trouble almost immediately fol- 
lowing kidding and now her front legs 
are swelling. She eats little and has of 
course lost considerable flesh and 
moves about slowly as if it were pain- 
ful to her to take a step or turn from 
a straight course in walking. She was 
an excellent producer of milk during 
the first lactation but dried up almost 
at once this time and we have been 
wondering if she had mastitis because 
she was taken sick so quickly and the 
milk supply disappeared suddenly. 
However, her bag has never seemed 
to be sore nor did she show any signs 
of having bad milk the first few times 
she was milked. Anyway her udder 
really shriveled up until it looks like 
a dish-rag. We have discovered that 
she has a faint grunt which can be 
heard if the ear is placed close of her 
left side just behind the elbow. She 
has been troublesome all her life about 
pulling at wire and has lost all. of her 
front teeth because of this habit. 
Could this have anything to do with 
her trouble? 


A: Your doe has traumatic pericar- 
ditis which means an inflammatory 
area exists in the region of the heart 
that has been brought about by some 
foreign body such as a piece of wire 
or nail having been swallowed and 
has penetrated the stomach and is 
working its way into some of the vi- 
tal structures surrounding the heart. 
If these cases can be diagnosed early, 
surgery may be resorted to which will 
alleviate the condition by removal of 
the penetrating object, but wher the 
condition has advanced to the stage 
you have described the surgical risk 
is great and very little relief can be 
afforded to the animal. If you can 
have this provisional and long dis- 
tance diagnosis confirmed by your lo- 
cal veterinarian you may then best 
act upon his recommendations. 


DLASK’S 


Purebred French Alpines 


Booking orders for 1953 buck kids 
from dams going on official test this 
year. 


RANCHO-MERRY-O 
111 Ely Avenue, S.W. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











The Mille Fleur Herd 
‘ FRENCH ALPINES 


1. Vigorous Constitution 


. Physical Soundness 


. Persistent Lactation 


3 
4. Annual Kid Crop 


DR. W. R. McCUISTION 
206 S. Main Ft. Worth, Tex. 














French—EDACO—Alpines 
Herd sire: *B Don Dirigo Del-Norte 


All does on continuous test with 3+year 
DHIA herd average of 2100 Ibs. milk, 80 
Ibs. butterfat. Buck kids on reservation 
only. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


MR. & MRS. EDWIN D. AUSTIN 
Elisworth, Maine 


mo? 


WRESELS 


 NUBIANS 


nd BRED‘ OWNED 
: — Dre Mrs Ralph € George 


ALONDAR TIEBRR BAH 


The VIAN 


Bin N 
HI6H 
PRODUCTION 


Put real profit in your pocket! Order 
kids now back@d by 5-generation 
foundation stock exceeding 2500 Ibs., 
official test. 


DR. RALPH GEORGE 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 








* Sablemoor 
Quality NUBLANS 


Today 

Every doe a tested doe 
Tomorrow 

Every buck progeny proved 


Continuous DHIA testing 
State certified Bangs free 


Nancy WATSON: Putney, Vt. 
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Nubians 
Nubians 
Nubians 


A few wonderfully pedigreed 
young does left. Bred to a brother 
of world record KATREIN’S 
CHARMAINE. Priced at $115 to 
$150. Sit down now and write for 
your copy of our sales list. 


ALLAN L. ROGERS 
Caprice Farm 
Burtonsville, Maryland 


Now booking orders for 1953 kids— 


Bucks $25 to $50 each, 
Does $50 and up. 


Also a few fresh and springer does 
during next few months. 


KEITH RANDLE 
Granbury, Texas 





1932 @ CArE MAy NuwiANS e@ = 1953 
Offering choice buck and doe kids out of 
high-producing, long-lactation dams, milk- 
ing 8 to 14 Ibs. when fresh, some milking 
over 2 yrs. since last freshening. Every 
brood dam in the herd a blue ribbon doe. 
@ Buck kids are raised on reservation only, 
@ Please send detailed inquiries to 
MRS. ELIZABETH BUCH 
White Oak Rd., R.D, 1 Sandston, Va. 





Plainview Nubian Goat Dairy 
Elam S. Horst, owner, Bareville, Pa. 
Home of IMPORTED BUDLETTS 
MARINER and VALLEY PARK HILLS 
BRUTUS SANDY—both at stud to ap 
proved does. Four excellent buck kids 


for sale—top herd sire prospects. 
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C WORRY CORNER 





YOU ARE invited to write Dairy Goat Journal about any 
problems (if your problem is veterinary, please refer to this 
special department in Dairy Goat Journal before writing). They 


will be answered free of charge, 
BE SURE AND ENCLOS 
Each month a few problems of general interest will 


sources of information. 


Peanut hay 


Q: I have read that peanut hay is 
good foragé for goats. Is this the 
foliage of the peanut we eat? Is it 
dried when mature like other hay? 


A: Peanuts are usually. harvested 
by pulling (probably mechanically) 
the: plants froni the ground. After 
the leaves have wilted somewhat the 
plants are stacked, and cured for 3 
to 6 weeks. The nuts are then picked 
by a threshing machine, leaving as 
a by-product the cured forage, or 
peanut hay. 


If well cured and not moldy, peanut 
hay is a good substitute for other 
legume hay, though it contains some- 
what less protein. To be grown pri- 
marily for hay, peanuts cannot com- 
pete in yield with soybeans or cow- 
peas. 


One or two goats 

Q: Will I need two goats to keep 
two people in milk and butter; or will 
one be enough? 

A: One good goat will produce 
enough milk for two people in most 
cases—except in practical operation 
two goats prove more satisfactory. 
Since a milking animal gives more 
milk soon after freshening and gradu- 
ally decreases until the dry period, 
the family will have a more uniform 
milk supply by having two does and 
having them freshen at different 
periods in the year. Also the goats 
like company, and usually two to- 
gether do better than one by itself. 

. . And the chances are that as 
you start making ice cream, cottage 
cheese, and other goat milk products 
you will find your milk utilization 
growing rapidly. 


Amount of pasture 

Q: How much pasture is required 
for a goat? I live on a town lot, and 
do not know about available pasture. 

A: Thousands of goats are kept 
most successfully with no pasture 
whatsoever. Good hay and a grain 
supplement will provide the nutrition- 
al requirements of a goat. If you do 
have pasture available you can rough- 
ly estimate that you can pasture 10 
goats on the same amount of pasture 
normally used in your area for 1 cow. 


Cow milk with goat milk 


Q: Is it unlawful for us to sell our 
goat milk along with our cow milk 
to a cheese factory? 

A: Milk laws vary in each state, but 
it has never been reported that any 
state does not permit the sale of goat 
milk to cheese factories along with 


or you will be referred to 
STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY. 
e published in this department. 


cow milk provided the goat milk 
meets the standard requirements of 
cleanliness and purity. 


Anthelmintics 


Q: Our does of 3 or 4 years of age 
get thin and sometimes die. It seems 
no amount of feed will bring them 
back. Once a year I give them worm 
pellets (I think it is phenothiazine). 
Is there anything else I can give? 


A: While the diagnosis of the trou- 
ble is hardly within the province of 
this department, it does suggest that 
often worms are blamed for dietary, 
mineral or vitamin deficiencies, and 
more often the mistaken belief that 
“a worm is a worm.” There are a 
good many kinds of internal parasites 
affecting livestock, and for a treat- 
ment to be adequate it must first be 
determined the type of parasite in- 
festing the animal, and then the ani- 
mal treated for that specific parasite. 
Phenothiazine is splendid for certain 
parasites, an absolute failure for 
others. And it might well be pointed 
out that indiscriminate dosing of an 
animal can cause as much trouble as 
disease itself. 


Milk markets 


Q: Is there a place near me where 
I can sell goat milk wholesale? 

A: Dairy Goat Journal is unable to 
keep a record of local outlets in all 
communities in the United States. 
However, when news or a story of 
special interest along this line devel- 
ops it is reported in Dairy Goat Jour- 
nal—note the story on Miracle Milk 
in the January issue. 


Stems 


Q: I buy the best hay available, but 
the goats eat the leaves and leave the 
stems. These stems become waste, 
and the waste is so extensive it makes 
goatkeeping pretty expensive. 

A: If your hay is really good, the 
answer is probably in the eating 
habits of your goats. They may be 
getting too much grain and, like a 
child with too much candy, have little 
appetite for the staples. In some 
cases goats become “spoiled” by too 
good» care and overfeeding, so that 
one cannot have much success in re- 
training their dietary habits and one 
must wait until a new, and saner, 
generation comes along. 

It is often helpful to sprinkle the 
hay with molasses water or salt 
water; chopping this hay is also 
sometimes helpful if the expense of 
chopping is not greater than the 
value of the hay saved. 





1,500,000 


MEN AND WOMEN 


have found help in the 
problem of achieving in- 
dependence, security and 
happiness in the pages of 
this remarkable book 
—a Best Seller for 9 
eonsecutive years— 
a record unequalled 
by any book of its kind 
in publishing history. 


FIVE ACRES 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


A Practical Guide to the 
Selection and Manage- 
ment of a Small Farm 


By M. G. KAINS 
413 pages; more than 
100 illustrations, charts, 
tables and diagrams. 


$2.50 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Mo. 








~ DAIRY GOATS 
. for 28 years 


MODERN 
MILK GOATS 


By Irmagarde Richards 


.. . has been a standard authority. Now 
in its seventh printing, its information 
is tried and tested. Its pictures are of 
unusual! historical value. It's a book that 
is a “must” in the library of every seri- 
ous breeder—a help to the novice. Cloth 
bound, 27! pages. Price $3.50 postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 














PEDIGREE BLANKS 
Fine, roomy 4-generation pedi- 
gree and description forms. Just 
what you want for “sales 
sheets" as well as records. Size 
8%xI1 in. 5c each; 3 for 10c; 10 
for 25c; 50 for $1. Postpaid. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 





FORMULAS for INFANT FEEDING 
Three proved formulas—real help to 
the mother or her physician. 
Price 25c Postpaid 


(Dairymen: You need extra copies for cus- 
tomers—8 copies $1.00 postpaid) 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Me. 





Brucellosis in goats 


Q: Is it true that some breeds of 
goats are less susceptible to brucel- 
losis than others? 

A: This disease is almost unknown 
in the dairy breeds in America, which 
may indicate some truth to this state- 
ment. Brucellosis was first diagnosed 
in the goats on the island of Malta, 
and when the British government en- 
deavored to restock goats there after 
the war they demanded the importa- 
tion of only the Swiss breeds “because 
of their resistance to brucella infec- 
tion” which was common among the 
indigenous goats. 


Pasture mix 


Q: What would be a good pasture 
mix for me to sow for my goats? 

A: It is almost impossible for us to 
give a sound recommendation for each 
locality—and each individual farm. 
Climatic, soil and other factors affect 
the various plants so much that for 
best results a definite recommendation 
for each field is needed. For doing this 
your best source of help is your Coun- 
ty Agricultural Agent who will, if nec- 
essary, make soil tests and surveys to 
determine exactly what will be best in 
your situation. Keep in mind that in 
general—and subject to some rather 
wide exceptions—goats tend to prefer 
legumes and other broad-leaved plants 
to the grasses. 


Chopped hay 

Q: My goats are so wasteful of hay 
I have wondered if it would pay to 
chop it? 

A: This cannot be answered cate- 
gorically; price of hay and labor, and 
other factors will vary so greatly. 
Generally the goats will eat more of 
the hay if it is chopped; there is also 
the advantage that more chopped hay 
can be stored in a given space. But, 
also, chopped hay tends to heat more 
than unchopped, and vitamin A losses 
are greater. There is probably a place 
for both methods. However, the waste- 
ful feeding habits can be almost 
wholly overcome by properly designed 
mangers—probably of the keyhole 
type. 


Bad pasterns 

Q: Our doe has bad back feet, and 
walks on her pasterns. She is a heavy 
milker. Is any brace available for 
this? 

A: While in some cases this may be 
hereditary as a weakness, probably in 
more cases it is due to dietary de- 
ficiency. Heavy milkers consume so 
much of the mineral of their systems 
that it causes this breakdown. By 
supplying ample mineral in the ration, 
and giving a good rest period before 
freshening, the trouble can be pre- 
vented and perhaps even cured if it 
already exists. 


Goats on alfalfa 
Q: Will 12 goats injure 7 acres of 
alfalfa? 
A: No, not if it is a reasonably good 
stand of alfalfa. 


Valley Park Hills Nubians 


@ Offering buck and doe kids 
§ 22 HARLING’S HEREWARD 
Hereward’s dam made her R2 
at 8 yrs. of age. 


@ A few sired by BRUTUS BAB'S BEST 
BOY available (Brutus Babs, Best Boy's 
dam, produced 2981.9 lbs. milk and 151 
Ibs. butterfat during 305-day official test.) 


@ Our 1953 kids are out of AR daughters 
and grand daughters of IMPORTED BUD 
LETT’S BRUTUS N863388, AR 94. 


@ Not just a few outstanding 
but high uniform _ production 
our herd, 


@ Every brood dam a better 
Ibs. producer, or daughter of a 
producer. 


@ Week-old kids offered at 
picked up at the farm or 
press. 


@ State accredited, 
AMGRA registrations. 


MR. & MRS. A. R. BOMMER 
Rt. 2 Box 343 Valley Park, Mo. 





sired by 
(imported), 
(2000 lbs.) 


individuals, 
throughout 


than 2000 
2000 Ibs 


special 
shipped 


price 
air ex 
Bangs and TB 


free 





Baby Bucks 


A typical son of 

Imported 

§§43t ETHERLY MYNAS 
Book your 1953 baby buck now, priced 
at from $65 to $135 at 2 weeks of age. 

ALLAN L. ROGERS 

Caprice Farm 

Burtonsville, Maryland 








Mel-O-Roy Saanens 


108 20 eb 


Champions in the show ring 
Champions at the milk pail 


A few selected 1953 buck kids for sale 


LeROY & MELVINA NORDFELT 
MEL-O-ROY GOAT FARM 
Rt. 1 Box 326 Ripon, Calif. 








Beech Hill Saanens 
stock 


with 
LONG LACTATIONS 
—Booking 1953 kids— 


MRS. C. M. STANFORD, Wayne, Maine 


Hardy Maine-grown 
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PINCKNEY FARM’S SAANENS 


Carmel, New York 


Herd 


sire 


§$44; Mostyn Messenger 


England’s LEADING SAANEN 
for 1951. 


SIRE 


This is Pinckney Farm's Ari 
you Will see her daughter, Avon 
2334.4 Ibs. 305 days, 


next month 
Production: 


rebred 


1953 kids may be reserved 


Pebblehaven Saanens 
BUCK KIDS FOR SALE 
Sired by ARIBOY, son of imported Messen- 
wer, from 10 to 12 Ib. high producers. 
Herd TB and Bangs tested. Best Saanen 
lines and reasonable prices 


PEBBLEHAVEN, Rt. 1, Perkiomenville, Pa. 





Greenleaf Saanens 
On DHI Test 


GOOD YDDERS .~. LONG LACTATION 
Reserve your 1953 kids now from Four 
and Five Star milkers. 

H. A, FOOTE 
18404 Collins St. Tarzana, Calif. 











Sunset Hollow Toggenburgs 

A small, high quality herd 
Bred doelings, open doelings, and 1953 doe 
kids now; AR dams, fine sires, 
strain largely Fink and Chikaming. 


MRS. HELEN S. BAILY 
West Chester 


on order 


Rt. 1 


TOGGENBURGS 


Two top notch grade milk does, 2 years old, 
great great granddaughters of Sangamo 
Gretchen, world's record milk doe. $75 
each. One fine 2-year-old purebred buck, 
$50. 


B. CRAVEN 


A. 
1101 N. Main St. Crestview, Fla. 


ARCADIA 


AMGRA registered Toggenburgs 


Kids sired by *B DIAMOND DANIEL, from 


high producing dams, reserved 


ROBERT HARMON, Arcadia, Mo. 


now being 


YOKELAWN 


“Home of 
America’s Choicest Toggenburgs" 


Wanaque, New Jersey 





Brown's 
POWDERED GOAT MILK 
1 tb. tin makes 5 gts., $2. One 
ibs., $36. Shipments prepaid in 
BROWN GOAT FARM 


Menomonie, Wis. 


24 


case, 


USA 
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Organizations of dairy goat owners 
their meetings. Mere routine “reports” 
Smith talked on cheesemaking” is not 
will be of value to other owners. 

Reports must be written on one side 
spaced, or if hand-written allow comparab 


are invited to contribute newsworthy 
will not be published—the 
helpful, but a resume of information in that talk 


le 


A= 


items from 
that “Mr 


bare fact 


of sheet only; if typewritten they must be double- 


space between lines, with ample margins; 


carbon copies will net be accepted. Copy for reports must reach Dairy Goat Journal not 
later than the first of the month for the following issue (May | for June issue and so on). 


Coming Events 


Mar. 14—-Tri-County Capriculturist 
meeting. Mrs. H. A. Brasseur, 
Rt. 4 Box 369, Olympia, Wash. 

Mar. 1!5—Southern Vermont Goat Assn 
meeting at home of Mrs. Edna Edson, 
South Vernon, Mass. Speaker, Mrs. War- 
ren Ernst of Vitamilk Dairy. 

Mar, 3!—-indiana Dairy Goat Assn. meet 
ing, Indianational Bank, 2800 W. Wash- 
ington St., Indianapolis. Mrs. Ralph Bee, 
sec., Box 241, Greencastle, Ind. 

April 19—Southern Vermont Goat Assn. 
meeting at home of Mrs. W. J. Paxton, 
Arlington. Speakers: Willet Randall and 
Dr. Donald Kinsman, 

June 7—Milking Competition of the Cap- 
ital Dairy Goat Assn., Russell Farm, 
Dunn Loring Va. 

June 2!1—-Southern Vermont Goat Assn. 7th 
Annual Goat Show. Helen Staver, sec., 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 

June 21—-Saanen Dairy Goat Club of Cali- 
fornia annual Specialty Show, Laurel 
wood Acres, Chatsworth, Calif. Chair- 
man, H. A. Foote, Tarzana, Calif. 

Sept. 21-23—-American Goat Society an- 
nual meeting, St. Louis, Mo. R. D. Weis, 
sec., Mena, Ark. 


Assn. 
sec., 





What do you know that is coming up 
in the goat industry? Meetings of your 
association, shows fairs or other dates 
of interest, should be listed under ““Com- 
ing Events.” A postcard is all that is 
necessary to send in such listings. 











SOUTHERN VERMONT BREEDERS 
SEE SLIDES ON GOATKEEPING 


The Southern Vermont Goat Assn. met 
Jan. 18 at the home of Mrs. Laura Liver- 
more, Townshend, Vt., to see colored 
slides taken at the Bridgeton, N. J., goat 
show, and of their’ own goat show held 
last June, They also saw slides on the 
care of hoofs, loaned by Duncan Gillies. 

On Feb. 15 the association met at the 
home of Mr. and rs. Ralph Sprague, 
Putney, Vt., with Ray Pestle, county agent, 
speaking on hay and pasture plants adapt- 
able to the region.—Report by Helen 
Staver, West Brattleboro, Vt. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION TO 
DISPLAY AT UNION MEETINGS 


The Vermont State Dairy Goat Assn. met 
Jan. 11 to make plans to hold an exhibit 
at the Union Agricultural meetings to be 
held in Barre on Feb. 3- For several 
years the association had been trying to 
make these arrangements and had about 
given up in despair when the management 
of the meetings made an offer of space. 

Does of the four major breeds will be 
exhibited, and literature passed out to 
the interested public.—Report by Helen 
Staver, West Brattleboro, Vt. 


NEW GROUP IN WASHINGTON 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR 1953 


Andrew Dupertius was elected president 
of a new association organized at a meet- 
ing held in the 4-H Building at the Lewis 
Co., Wash., Fair Grounds. Ernest Wyman 
was elected vice-pres., and Mrs. H. A. 
Brasseur was elected sec.-treas. Regular 
meetings will be held the second Saturday 
of each month, with a pot luck dinner 
preceding the business session, The name 
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adopted was 
ssn.—Report 
Olympia, Wash. 


Tri-County Capriculture 
Mrs. Brasseur, 


AGS SETS DATES FOR 
ANNUAL MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 
The dates of Sept. 21-23 have been set 
for the annual meeting of the American 
Goat Society, to be held in St. Louis, Mo. 
Report by R. D. Weis, sec., Mena, Ark. 


ILLINOIS ASSN. VOTES TO 
ASK CHANGES IN FAIR LISTS 


The Illincis Milk Goat Breeders Assn. held 
its January meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Clack, Lincoln, Ill, at 
which time they voted to request certain 
changes in the fair book of the Illinois 
State Fair. Due to the fact that Nubians 
and French Alpines predominate at the 
show, it was suggested that the schedule 
of showing be altered to equalize the num- 
ber judged each day. 

The association voted to request that 
John Norris be retained as superintendent 
of the goat department.—Report by Mrs. 
Helen Wells, Springfield, Il. 


SAANEN CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 
ELECTS 1953 OFFICERS 


The Saanen Club of California elected 
officers for 1953 at the December meeting, 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Selby 
Simmons. hese are: H. G. Conkling, 
pres.; Wes Nordfelt, vice-pres.; Mrs. 
Lampe, treas.; Mrs. H. A. Foote, recording 
sec.; Mrs. Frank Armstrong, corresponding 
sec.; Mrs. Frank Armstrong, delegate to 
the State Council. 

Mrs. Nordfelt made the suggestion that 
those interested in photographs for pub- 
licity not hold trophies or ribbons on or in 
front of the goat, and whenever possible 
it is well not to have a person in the pic- 
ture. 

It was mentioned that in a recent Walter 
Winchell column he wrote that Winston 
Churchill gave him a recipe for a vigorous 
old age. It was to drink a glass of “Goat 
Moo” each morning. Wonder where Win- 
chell saw the goat that went “Moo” in- 
stead of “Baa.”—Report by Mrs, H. A. 
Foote, Tarzana, Calif. 


—EE———EEEE_—=s 
“BREEDERS” 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING RATES 


Full page (30 in.) ~ 
Half page (1 ® ee 
Third page (10 in.) 
Sixth page (5 in.) 
Tenth page (3 in.) 
Fifteenth page (2 in.) 
Thirtieth page (1 in.) 


| EXTRA SAVINGS for contract advertising: 


10% discount for 6-month 
20@ discount for 12-month 
Cash with order—otherwise 
commercial advertising rate. 


even inches only. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—No additional 
charge for making halftone cuts from 
advertiser's photos for use in ads, Cuts 
furnished one column in width or more 
as required, 


contract; 
contract. 
ads earn 


All ads on 


Complete rates and information on request. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 











You are invited 
to tell more people about 


GOAT MILK 


Here is a circular that tells what 
people who have used goat milk have 
to say about it—and what physicians 
say who recommend goat milk, The 
title is, “You Are Invited to See What 
Goat Milk Can Do.” It is a powerful 
sales talk to tell the public about the 
benefits of goat milk. 

They are FREE to you—all we ask 
is that you pay the mailing costs at 
the rate of 25c per 100 (or less) and 
that you see the copies you receive are 
distributed where they will do the 
most good! And, of course, we hope 
you will recommend Dairy Goat 
Journal] at the same time. 

Write today for copies—be sure you 
specify the number you feel you can 
actually use to advantage, and enclose 
mailing cost. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 





GOAT DAIRYING . 


FROM AMATEUR backyard goat 
owner to commercial goat dairyman, 
Frank Coutant grew in the dairy goat 
business. Here he outlines the steps 
to success, the pitfalls to avoid so that 
owning dairy goats is a money-making 
pleasure all along the way. Whether 
you own one goat or a thousand THE 
ABC OF GOAT DAIRYING adds to 
the pleasure and profit of the enter- 
prise. 
Contents 

1. North America Rediscovers 

Goat 
. A Hobby that May Become a Business 
What Kind of Goat is Best for You 
. Where to Buy Goats 
Feeding Arrangements, 
Other Barn Equipment 
How to Build a Goat Dairy Barn 
. Feeding for Health and Milk Production 
. Care of the Milking Doe 
. Breeding Up for Better Goats 
Breeding Suggestions and Care of 
Pregnant Doe 
. Bringing up Husky, Lively 
. Keeping Your Herd Healthy 
. Simple Home Treatments 
. In Conclusion 


Price $1 postpaid 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia. Mo. 
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SERVICE MEMOS 
In bound books, 50 original and 50 dupli- 
cate copies, perforated, with carbons. 25c 
a book, postpaid. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 








INDIANA ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR 1953 


At the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Dairy Goat Assn. officers for 1953 were 
elected. They are: Harry Sells, pres.; 
Arnold Eggerding, vice-pres.; Ralph Bee 
and Rev. W. E. Souders, directors.—Report 
by Mrs. Ralph Bee, Greencastle, Ind. 


SNOHOMISH CO. (Wash.) ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR 1953 


Members of the Snohomish Co., Wash., 
Dairy Goat Assn. at their annual meeting 
elected the following officers: R. . Fay, 
pres.; Earl Wales, vice-pres.; Lucille J 
Randall, sec.-treas.; Mina W. Berg, Lee M 
Randall and Fred C. Mundt, directors. Mr 
Mundt was appointed investigation chair 
man for the purchase and sale. of 
—Report by Lucille J. Randall, 
Wash. 


g0a Ss 
Edmonds, 


COOPERATIVE GOAT PRODUCTS ASSN. 
REELECTS PEEL AS PRESIDENT 


At the January meeting of the Coopera- 
tive Goat Products Assn., held at the home 
off Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Maxwell, Pomona, 
Calif., the following were elected as officers 
for 1953: Lawrence Peel, res.; James 
Pembrook, first vice-pres.; Ira D. Peel, 
second vice-pres.; Eileen Pembrook, re- 
cording sec.; Dorothy Van Hyning, cor- 
responding —_ sec.; Elmer Swift, treas.; 
Gladys M. Maxwell, news reporter; Fay 
Fry, judge advocate; Marion Mell and Ted 
Johnston, directors.—Report by Gladys M. 
Maxwell, Pomona, Calif. 


J. M. BRUSH ELECTED PRESIDENT 
AT NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING 


The New Jersey Milk Goat Assn. held 
its fifteenth annual luncheon at Trenton 
on Jan, 29, at which time Mrs. Carl Sand- 
burg spoke on the problems of the goat 
industry. 

Offfters were reelected for the coming 
year. They are: J. M. Brush, pres.; J. L 
Brinster; vice-pres.; Mrs. H. Hartmann, 
sec.; L. C. Holman, treas.—Report by Mrs. 
H. Hartmann, New Brunswick, N. J. 


AMGRA PRESIDENT SENDS 
LETTER TO MEMBERSHIP 


Frederic B. Knoop, president of the 
American Milk Goat Record Assn., has 
sent a letter and financial statement to all 
members of the association, outlining the 
problems and he situation involved in m: v 
‘ng the offices of the organization and 
transferring the work to the new secretary, 
Robert Soens. 

If any member failed to receive this 
information a copy can be secured by ad 
dressing the secretary 


SAN FERNANDO VALLEY SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR COMING YEAR 


At the December meeting of the San 
Fernando Valley Goat Society the following 
officers were elected for 1453: Mrs. Rex 
L. Stevens, pres.; Mrs. Lyle Hobby, wWice- 
pres.; Mrs, Patricia Raner, recording sec.; 
Mrs. H. Foote, corresponding sec.; 
Vernon Hill, treas. and membership sec.; 
Lyle Hobby, representative to the State 
Council; Mrs, Betty McCormick fF rank 
Armstrong, directors.- Patricia 
Raner. 


and 


Report by 


Oakwood’s Darling, 10-month-old 
Nubian doe bred and owned by Mrs. 
V. E. Thompson, Colfax, Calif. This 
kid was second prize senior kid at the 
California State Fair. 


WHY 
GAMBLE 





* BUCK 

MAPINE 

ADAM 

When you can buy stock whose 
ability for transmitting produc- 
tion and conformation has been 
proved. We are releasing for sale 
many foundation animals that de- 
serve serious consideration from 
the beginner as well as the veter- 
an breeder. 

*B MAPINE ADAM, born Feb. 15, 
1949 has just qualified for his AR and 
second star! He has an unequalled 
record for producing good show kids. 
Both his buck and doe kids have 
taken best in show. His sire, grand- 
| ind his dam are all AR. The sale 

buck should give any 


opportunit to improve 
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RD 2, Newtown, Pennsylvania 
Phone, Wycombe 3836 
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Classifier) ADS 


Breeders’ Rates: 7c a word for single in- 
sertion; 6 consecutive insertions of sam 
ad, ordered in advance, for the price of 5; 
12 such insertions at cost of 8. Minimum 
$1! an insertion, Count all initials, numbers 
and abbreviations as words. 

Commercial Rates: 10c a word, 
20 words, same discounts as above. 

Copy for classified ad must reach Dairy 
Goat Journal before the 5th of the month 
preceding date of publication (April 5th 
for May issue, and so on). If possible send 
ads earlier so that you may receive ac- 
knowledgments for possible correction be- 


minimum 


fore that date. Ads arriving after closing 
date appear in next available issue. 

References: All new advertisers must 
furnish at least one bank and one business 
reference—ads will not be published until 
such references are thoroughly checked 
(you will save time by submitting written 
statements from references with your ad 
order). 

Cash in full must accompany order. If 
you are not certain as to the cost of your 
ad, write it out and send it to Dairy Goat 
Journal, and we will bill you for it in ad- 
vance, 








1953 MARCH 


‘SUN MON TUE WED THUR FRI 


1953 
“SAT 





21.345 8°79 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
156 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 











Remember March 5—the last day for 
your advertisement to reach Dairy Goat 
Journal for insertion in the April issue. 


REGISTERED French Alpine does from 
star bucks, 2 in third year, | in second. 
Two bred; one milking. Outside business 
interests force selling. Paul S. Godfrey, Rt. 
1, Box 1466, Vista, Calif. 


MYRA DEL VALLE’S sons. 
full brother, February 1952. 
maternal, Lorelie’s paternal 
January 1953, Alfred Jelinski, 
field, San Fernando, Calif. 


SHIRLOSS NUBIANS offering bred does, 
spring doe and buck kids; also herd sire, 
Chikaming, Brutus bloodlines. Registered, 
reasonable. Mrs. Vern Bailey, Arlington, 
Ind. 

REGISTERED BUCKS; occasionally does. 
No culls. Chikaming, Oakwood, Sunnyslope. 
Reasonable. Mrs. James Alexandres, Rt. 4, 
Mason yn City, la. 


~ ANCHOR LANTERN FARM. Registered 
Nubians, superior milkers. Hardy, large. 
Farmers’ prices. Francis Gott, Pemaquid, 
Me. 

FRESH, registered does; show 
Kids from superior bucks including 
Milkeywhey Garry. Naja Herd, Rt. 1, 
210. Merced, Calif. 

FOR SALE: Several Nubians, 
stock; papers; 7 milkers, |! 
able. $50 and up. 
lington, | N J. 

TWO FINE buck kids, 
Charmain, Nubian 
Roy W. Cullen, 
192, Greenbrier, 


Charmain's 
Charmain's 
half-brother, 
13651 Dron- 














stock. 
imp. 
Box 





Red Barn 
buck. Reason- 
Inquire Scelsa, Mt. Ar- 





grandsons of 
record holder. Mrs. 
Amity Acres, Rt. 1, Box 
Tenn. 





SNOW RIDGE French Alpines: Write now 
about 1953 kids, bred does, young star 
bucks. Michigan's only herd on AR test. 
Paul L. Griffeth, Harbor Springs, Mich. 

LINWOOD Orchard French Alpines: 5 
bred does, 2 yearling does, 3-year-old herd 
sire—grandson of Pierre Del-Norte. W. W. 
Parker, Rt. 4, Box 63, Stevens Point, Wis. 

ADVANCED REGISTRY daughter of 
world record Amethystine, $250. Year old 
does, $100. Romer's Sunflower Herd, 
mire, Kans. 

BOOKING ORDERS for spring 
either sex. One yearling buck for 
grandson of Bunker Hill Marquis. C. 
well, 219 S. Lewis, Springfield, Il. 











kids, 
sale, 


Cas- 


BEGINNERS: if you buy purebreds, be 
sure they are registered in American Goat 
Societv. Mena, Ark 

NUBIANS: Registered bucks, does, fea- 
turing type and production. (No Sundays.) 
Halls Fair Acres, Granada, Minn. 

ELM HILLS Nubians, registered, pure- 
bred stock. James Morrison, 632 N. Elm, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

BRED DOES, spring kids. 
needs. Silver Bell Goatery, 
wood, Springfield, Ill. 











Write your 
1508 Home- 





ROCK ALPINES 





AT STUD 








NUBILANS 


~$COTCHMAN'S FOLLY SLEET, by Cha- 
nel of Scotchman's Folly, out of Nibbles 
ef Red Barn. C. E. Leach, Columbia, Mo 


SAANENS 


~ SONNY BOY of Laurelwood Acres, for- 
mer junior herd sire for Laurelwood Dairy, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Dam and 2 sisters qual- 
ified for Advanced Registry. Send for 
pedigree. Fee $15. Dot Rogers, Caprice 
arm, Burtonsville, Md. 


TOGGENBURGS 


~ *BUCK CHIKAMING Boliver Trump; fee 
$15. Trump's ancestry shows proved trans- 
mitting ability for 6 generations. Dam *** 
***M Chikaming Jan's Jalna, 3128 Ibs. 12 
months. Doris Troobnick, Burke, Va. 

SKY RANCH LEO 1102984. Hornless. 
Fee $10. Tom Donohue, Rt. 1, Ohioville 
Rd., New Paltz, N. Y., Tel. New Paltz 6072. 














FRENCH ALPINES 








FRENCH ALPINES: Now accepting orders 
for 1953 kids, both bucks and does. These 
are from high record, 4- to 6-star milker, 
AR dams. Also a few top young show does 
who have milked 10-12 lbs. per day as 2- 

ear-olds, These does are bred to Pappy’'s 

ride whose kids have sold for to $200 at 

birth, or to Detson II who has brothers 
with $25 to $50 stud fees. For further de- 
tails on an outstanding investment write: 
Karl Noller. Buechel, Ky 


BREEDERS: Safeguard your customer— 
register in American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for proof of pure breeding. 

FRESH, registered does; show stock. 
Also kids. Naja Herd, Rt. 1, Box 210, 
Merced, Calif. 





ROCK ALPINES. Louis V. Winiecke, 
W. Clark, Zilwaukee, Saginaw, Mich. 


W7 





SAANENS 





RUNNING GOAT RANCH. Purebred 
kids from prizewinners. $50. Stamp please. 
Cleona Williams, Vashon, Wash. 


AN IDEA (in aeeney issue) coming fine. 
Need 100%. Thank you. Nature's Link 
Herd, , Bowdoinham, } Me. 

"FOUNDATION STOCK: Edgevan's Edouard, 


2 bred Edgevan does, $125—dquick 
Borgkvist’s, Kittery, Me. 











NUBIANS 





BREEDERS of top quality Nubian stock. 
Mountain Brook Budd, great, prepotent son 
of Theydon Viceroy, at stud. Budd kids 
sold by reservation. Some mature stock 
usually available. H. L. Showalter, Fi 
Swamp Fox Farm, Chambersburg, Pa. el. 
Marion 15. 

APEX NUBIANS: Taking orders for buck 
and doe kids. Brutus, Chikaming and Oak- 
wood bloodlines. Excellent breeding and 
production back of them. Prices reasonable. 
Write for pictures and. full information. H. 
M. Butler, Lewis, Kans. 


~ OVERGROWN 4-H project. Small herd 
of registered Nubians: | buck, 7 does to 
freshen. Five does shown and all placed 
at Pacific International. What are we of- 
fered? H. V. Hansen, Rt. 4, Box 483, Hills- 
boro, Oreg. 











CHAMOISEE French Alpine buck, horn- 
less, born June 5, 1945; Wilton Sharp 
Shooter AGS 2455, proved sire; none bet- 
ter; can furnish picture of daughters. First 
$100 takes him. Mrs. Arthur Sechler. 
Barker N 





KITMAR NUBIANS, Two November doe 
kids sired by Stanton of Schoharie Hills. 
February kids out of Stanton’s daughters, 
sired by son of imp. Budlett’s Mariner. 
Mrs. James Pike, Central Ave., Cedar 
Brook, N. J 





REGISTERED French Alpine bred doe- 
lings and bred milking does. I also have 
some 1952 kids and | will have some 1953 
kids from dependable milkers; reasonable 
prices. No Sunday calls. Michael Sulick, 
Rt. 2, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

FRENCH ALPINES only. *B El Cid Del- 
Norte herd sire. Excellent bred does. Book- 
ings of 1953 kids now. A sure, profitable 
buy. Dameway Dairy Goat Farm, Chatta- 
nooga 3. Tenn 

THE DEL-ARRE herd offers 1953 kids 
sired by star buck from good producing 
Del-Norte, de Navarre ancestry matrons. 
Two bred does for sale, John L. Hensey, 
Washington, III. 








ENGAGE breeding stock now trom 
Capricroft Christy, Oakwood Jeep or Na 
jaraia, bred to Capricroft, Katrein, Oak. 
wood high-producing dams. Herron’s Motei 
Hazel Creek. Calif 


OFFSPRING of 3 does: Katrein’s Char- 
main, 4248 Ibs.; Katrein's Lorelie, 3425 Ibs.; 
Mvra del Valle, who is Charmain’s dam and 
Lorelie's grandam. Alfred aan 1365) 
Dronfield, San Fernando, Calif 


FOR SALE: Fine, registered Nubians; 
also registered kids. Excellent prospects. 
Registered buck at stud; excellent ck- 
ground. Russell Kendrick, Knob Noster, 

o. 








sale. 


MANORIN SAANENS: An _ outstanding 
group of 195! and 1952 doelings new being 
bred for 1953 kidding. All should prove 
heavy preducers. Appearance and confor- 
mation tops. No shipping. E. Lucile fo 
155 Bothin Rd., Manor, Marin Co., Calif. 





Order 1953 buck 
that include 15 


WADE'S SAANENS. 
kids now. From dams 
best-of-breed, 19 champions and 4 grand 
champions in 1952. Doe kids. Rockaway 
Goat Farm, Baltic, Conn, 


PUREBRED buck kids sired by son of 
imported Messenger, out of 12-Ib. milkers. 
Very reasonable. Buck from first freshen- 
“i. $33. Macl.aughlin, Rt. 1, Perkiomen- 
Vv e, a. 


OVERSTOCKED. Will sell a few does 
just fresh; good producers; purebreds 
only. Also herd sire and vigorous kids; 
cheap. H Helvetia Herd, 1, Chester, N. Y 


TWO GRADE Saanens, | year old; due due 
the 7 or 8 of March. Will sell very reason- 
ably. Bred to Alpine buck. Jesse S. Garlick, 
Beaver City, Nebr. 

PUREBRED, registered Saanens for sale, 
cheap. Have to dispose of my herd. Your 
roe: Mrs. Harry Diercks, Rt. 3, Waterloo, 
a. 














THE LIVEWIRE BREED. Send for free 
monthly bulletin. Saanen Club, Allen 
Rogers. sec.. Burtonsville. Vd 


BEECH HILL Saanens. Kids for sale. 
Stud service. Mrs. C. M. Stanford, Wayne, 
Maine. 

SAANEN OWNERS: American Goat So- 
ciety registry ceértificates are proof of pure 


+ ame Address, Secretary Weis, Mena. 
rk. 


ENTIRE HERD of dairy goats for sale, 


reasonably. No shipping, please. Anna Jung, 
Rt. 1, Ravena, 


TWO REGISTERED DOES, 4 yrs. and 2 
yrs.; first and second prize-winners State 
Fair, $60 each. R. E. Beal, Elmwood, IIL 

REGISTERED, bred doe and open year- 
ling. Excellent breeding and _ condition. 
Mount Joy Goat Farm, Rt. 2, Manheim, Pa. 

FOR SALE: Large, young doe; 
April. From heavy milker. Myrtle 
Crown Point, Ind. 




















freshen 


Gard, 





QUAKER HILL SAANENS. Purebred, 
registered 1953 kids. Several milkers. 
Mrs. Ruth Peckham, Portsmouth, R. | 





GOAT SUPPLIES 





REGISTERED, purebred Saanen bred 
. Price list now ready. Wild Hills 
Dairy, Rt. |, Newark, O. 
FOURACRE does and 1953 kids. 
Frederickson, Bremen, Ind. 





Dale 





TOGGENBURGS 


GOATS WORMY? Try Edghill Farms 
Goat Formula W. No starving, no drench- 
ing. Teaspoonful in the feed once each 
week. $1 quarter Ib.; $3 lb. Formula M, 
an organic tonic, puts and keeps them in 
fine condition and increases milk flow. 
- lb., prepaid. Fred B. Keifer, Marshall, 





REGISTERED Toggenburgs with good 

lines. Bred to freshen from April 

on into July. Have good show record and 

outstanding milk records. Ronald Popes, 
Rt. 3, Hudson, O. 


TOGGENBURG PICTURE: Printed in full 
color on high quality paper. Size 6x9. Suit- 
able for framing. 25c postpaid. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 

WRITE American Goat Society, Mena, 
Ark., for help with your registry problems. 
It will pay you. 

TOO MUCH MILK for our business. Show 
winning Toggenburgs, both sexes, all ages. 
Tell us your needs. Merrill Lemmon, James- 
ville, N. Y. Syracuse phone. 


EL MONTE RANCH. Purebred — 
burgs. Booking orders for 1953 kids. 

mohue, Rt. |, N. Ohioville Rd., New Paltz, 
N. Y. Tel. New Paltz 6072. 

QUACHITA VALLEY Toggenburgs: Our 
refix is a symbol of quality. Reserve 
[moe kids of pure Swiss breeding now. 
Glen A. Newcomer, Jr., West Monroe, La. 

FALL FRESH milkers and kids. Blue Hill 

at Farm, Rt. |, Westwood, N. J. No 
shipping. 

TX DAIRY GOAT RANCH, Offering pure- 
bred Toggenburgs exclusively. Stud bucks. 
Dr. Wolf, Carthage, Mo. 

TWO PUREBBRED does, 24 months; 
freshen in April... One doe, 12 months; 
epen. Robert Harmon, Arcadia, Mo. 

DOES, bred; grade or registered; $35 up. 
Iso | young anne buck. Cloverleaf Goat 

is. 





























Dairy, Janesville, 
REGISTERED Chikaming 
yearling bucks. Priced to sell. 

Harehills, Hartsville, Tenn. 
FINEST BRED’ Toggenburgs. Several 

bred does; also young stock. Accredited 

herd. Twin Spruce Farm, Malvern, Pa. 





Toggenburg 
Write now. 








SEVERAL BREEDS 





“PRIDE OF OREGON” purebreds. We 
are offering for your consideration spring 
kids from one of America’s finest blue rib- 
bon herds; best bloodlines. Nubians: Mell, 
Chikaming, Lartius Jr. French Alpines: 
Del-Norte, Highland, deNavarre, La Suise. 
Toggenburgs: Fink, Chikaming, Shonyo, El 
Chivar. Mountain Vale Goatery, Robert W. 
Casebeer, 14725 S. E. Powell Blvd., Port- 
land 66, Oreg. 


METAL KICKER, plus wood training gad- 
get, both postpaid, $2. Correct footlifting 
in nervous milker. Turner Mfg. Co., Corning, 
lowa. 

STOP teat-sucking. Apply harmless, ef- 
fective No-Teat-Suk. Guaranteed. Send $1! 
for ounce * ww Sanident Company, Room 
500, 108 . Lake St., Chicago 1, II. 








GOAT BREEDERS SOCIETIES 





CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy Goat So- 
clety members offer stock for sale, all 
breeds. Write for list. Membership $1! per 
om Mrs. Robert L. Harris, sec., Fabius, 





SOUTHERN VERMONT Dairy Goat Assn., 
Inc. Stock for sale, all breeds; purebreds, 
grades. Information: Helen Mahoney, Rt. 
3 Brattleboro, Vt 

BREEDERS DIRECTORY Kansas 
Goat Society. Dr. Frank W. 
Rt. 3, Salina, Kans. 





Dairy 
Shaffer, sec., 





POULTRY 





GEESE: White Emden Geese. Hatching 
eges 40c each; goslings $1.25 each, Walter 
Keil, Grove City, O 





DOGS 





PUREBRED Collie Puppies. $20 and $30. 
Mrs. James Pike, Central Ave., Cedar 
Brook, N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 





CHINCHILLA, fur of the future. Start with 
the best. Selling ribbon winners; pair $1,200 
to $1,500; males $1,000 and up. Grand 
pb Chinchilla Ranch, Rt. 1, Wixom, 

ich. ° 





FOODS 





NATURAL stone-ground flour. Cornmeal, 
soy, rye. Unbleached white health foods. 
Electric vegetable juicers, blenders, grind- 
ers, slicers for salads, the Griscer, shred- 
ders. Send 3c stamp for folder. The Mill, 
Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 





PLACE YOUR orders now for buck and 
doe kids. Saanens sired by Moonlarch En- 
dymion's Thunderhead. Nubians sired by 
Oakwood Jumbo and Oakwood Playboy. 
$35 and up. Ciela Goat Farm, Box 958, 
Janesville, Calif. 

PUREBRED KIDS, Alpine, Nubian, Tog- 

mburg. Buck kids on reservation only. 
ome grade doe kids. Several milkers. 
Special on groups of 2 does and a buck. 
Luern's, Box 226, Columbus, N. C. 

BRED DOES to freshen soon: Saanens, 
Nubians; bucks, kids. afe shipment any- 
where. At stud: Chikaming Jean Val Jean. 
Peyton Farm, Duluth, Minn. 

FLASH! Entire herd must go, Registered 
Nubians and Saanens. Write Chippewa 
Herd, Elmgrove, W. Va. 

FRESH GRADE DOES. Also doe kids 
sired by purebred Saanen buck. James F. 
Pike, Central Ave., Cedar Brook, N. J. 

















WANTED 





WANTED: Old copies of The Goat World 
for Jan. 1924, Oct. 1925, Nov. 1929; all of 
Volume I and all of Volume VI. Dairy Goat 
Journal, Columbia, Mo. 


HAS GOAT MILK cured you or others 
of any ailment? If so, would you kindly 
write us about it? Gibson Goat 
Box 402, Grants Pass, Oreg. 
BUCK, 
tionall 
ders, 





Ranch, 





any age or breed, from excep- 
good milking stock. Orrin Saun- 
owell, Mich. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





MULTIFLORA rose hedge — plant the 
fence that will maintain itself and add 
beauty to your place. Descriptive leaflet on 
request, American Supply House, 31! Ben- 
ton St., Columbia, Mo. 


SWEET POTATO 
Portoricans. Quick 
packed. Planting guide 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $4, 
Gleason, Tenn. 





Nancy Halls, 
shipments, carefully 
free. 200, $1.50; 
Taylor Plant Co., 


plants; 





TANNING 





YOUR GOATSKINS, deerskins 
which) made into finest gloves! C. 
Factory, K-DG, Johnstown, N. Y. 


(state 
K. Wood 





MISCELLANEOUS 





STAINLESS STEEL, Vaporseal, 
less. 3-thickness I-qt. sauce pan $6.50, 
two $7, 34% $8.50, four $10, five $11.50, 
six $12.50. 8-cup percolator or drip $13.50; 
10%-in. chicken fryer $14.50 or skillet; 
8-qt. kettle $14.50, twelve $20.50; double 
boiler $12.50; oven roasters, water pitcher 
$7.95; 3%-qt. water kettle; milkpails, pans: 
dish, pie-cake-bread, roasting; sink strain- 
ers; cannisters; teapots, bowls, butter 
dish, pressure cookers, flatware; covered 
5-in fry pan $3.59. Major Co., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Water- 





Aere Tt Ta: 
Just What I Wanted 


to Know 


That’s what most goat owners 
say when a problem in goatkeep- 
ing comes up and they turn to 
their well-thumbed copy of AIDS 
TO GOATKEEPING — the most 
useful book in the goat owner’s li- 
brary. 


AIDS TO GOATKEEPING is the 
one book that is especially designed 
to give you those essential helps com- 
pletely, carefully and simply—-a book 
jam-packed with the answers to al- 
most any question that comes up. For 
twenty years ti has been the standard 
authority, the largest selling book on 
goatkeeping. Now in its fifth edition 
it is new, modern and more valuable 
to you than ever before. 

Look at the list of contents for a 
hint of the help you get—then order 
your copy today. 


Aids to Goatkeeping 
Fifth Edition 


By Corl A. Leach, editor 
Dairy Goat Journa! 


—CONTENTS— 


12. Milking 
re-Goatkeeping 13. Production Rec- 
ords 

Care of Milk 

Ill- Flavored 


» Foreword 
~P 


Suggestions 
. Suggestions for 14. 
Purchasing 15. 
. Housing and 
Equipment 16. 
. Care and Man- 17 
agement 


ilk 
Udder Troubles 
Ailments 
18. Parasites 
Dehorning and 
Other Operations 
20. Common Sense 
in Goatkeeping 
Goatkeeping 
Definitions 


. Breeding 19. 
. Care of the Dry 


oe 
. Care of the 
Freshening Doe 21. 
. Care of kids 
. Care of the 
Buck 
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—54 illustrations— 


Price $2 postpaid 
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Enclosed is $2 for which rush me 
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THE AMERICAN 
MILK GOAT RECORD 
ASSOCIATION 


Announces— - 


The change of its Secretary and 
the address of its office. 


ad 


Your registrations and correspon- 
dence should be addressed to: 


ROBERT W. SOENS, Secretary 
American Milk Goat Record Assn. 
Box 30 
Elyria, Ohio 





Serving the dairy goat industry since 1904 











GIVE 
DAIRY GOATS 
A BOOST! 
Nothing to sell 


REVIS’ DAIRY COATS 


Rt. 7 Box 155 Houston, Tex. 











RAINBOW HILL—5 acre ranch 
Scenic view Roubidoux-Gasconade rivers. 
Oak, elm shade. Landscaped. Strictly mod- 
ern home, completely furnished. Fruits, 
shrubs, flowers, vegetables, bluegrass, clo. 
ver and lespedeza. Dairy barn. Purebred Nu- 
bian milking does, AR herd sire. Modern 
poultry house. Investigate — make offer 
Small payment, extended terms. 
Cc, A. Gates, Hwy. 17, Waynesville, Mo. 








HEL M’S 

Dehydrated goat milk. | ib 
Box 75 goat milk capsules ____ Y 
4 oz. All-Purpose Cream 1.00 

Postpaid. 20% discount when pur- 
chased by the dozen... New addrese— 
HELM GOAT MILK PRODUCTS 
148 Vista Dr. Jackson, Mich. 














Imported British Saanens 
Totteridge Maia and Hortense of Weald, 
each gave over 3500 ibs. as first kidders, 
and over 20 Ibs. nigh day. 

At Stud: PE 

Sired by imported Thundersley Petrol 
A very few kids available; also booking or- 
ders for 1953 kids. 

AMEDIO DE PIERRO 
4202 Madison Ogden, Utah 








LAKE-LAND FARM 
Toggenburgs and French Alpines 
French Alpine kids, both sexes. Few 
Toggenburg kids, both sexes. Mature 
ck from AR dam. All from high pro- 

ducers; registered sock. 


Frank A. Long ®*.3 Be= 5934 


Texarkana, Tex. 
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When a buck arrives at “the age 
of understanding” or thinks he has 
and decides to take over and run 
things one must put him in his place. 
To use a stick seems only to aggra- 
vate him. To use a quirt with a 
sting to it is better, but the best I 
have used is an electric prod such as 
cattlemen use. One prod took most 
of the cockiness out of him but after 
thinking it over a day or two he 
seemed to think he might have been 
mistaken about the force or whyness 
of the first prod. Anyway, he seemed 
desirous of making sure so I used it 
once more. Since then he comes to me 
to be petted with an attitude of “I 
did not mean it. I was only playing.” 

I had a doe that went out of her 
way to lunge at a 12-year-old doe. I 
took the prod and led the old doe 
close to the pugilistic one and as we 
went past she tried to hit the old doe 
with her head and just at that mo- 
ment I touched her with the prod. 
Since then she stands back and looks 
at the old doe with respect and awe. 
I rather suspect that if she could talk 
she would insist that she did not 
know the old doe was so heavily 
charged. 

I anticipate receiving letters tell- 
ing me I’m cruel. I hasten to assure 
such writers that I'm not as cruel to 
those goats as they would be to people 
or other goats. This method leaves 
no after injury and seems to make a 
good goat out of what otherwise 
might become an outlaw. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

Mrs. Jack Moody, Olympia, Wash., 
wrote us as follows: “Paul West, on 
his program, ‘Starlight Salute’ over 
station KCBS, San Francisco, read an 
article on ‘The Goat’ which he seem- 
ed to think very cute. Among other 
things it said that the goat is a 
coarse-haired, wooly, potbellied ani- 
mal with a full time appetite of the 
garbage variety but never gets fat. 
People eat little ones but they get 
too strong when they get older. They 
all smell and like to butt anything 
and anyone. They like no one who 
does not live in a shack. 

“Ask your readers to write Mr. 
West, care of the above radio station, 
and file a protest against this sort 
of misinformation.” 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

You say you cannot find a market 
for goat milk? Read the following 
letter from Louis V. Winiecke, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.: “To me it is a joke to 
read about prices and no market for 
goat milk. I have been selling goat 
milk for the last 12 years and I have 
people come as far as 30 miles to get 
it. 

“The cheapest I ever sold goat milk 
for has been 50c per quart in large 
quantities and 75c by the quart to 
regular customers and $1 to transient 
customers and still I do not have 
enough to supply the demand at times. 

“If one has good pure goat milk from 
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registered stock he can always sell it 
because people demand good, whole- 
some, pure and clean goat milk for 
their health and are not worrying 
about the price. A good salesman can 
sell anything of superior quality.” 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

Mrs. Sally McElroy, New Athens, Il, 
reports receiving an inquiry for goats 
in which the writer wanted good milk- 
ers cheap and another offered $5 per 
head. They probably expected her to 
furnish the crate and pay the express 
charges. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

E. A. Benedict, Nazareth, Pa., warns 
against feeding bread to goats. With 
modern processing flour causes bloat. 
He says his goats like sunflowers at 
any stage and they are easily grown. 
I can vouch for the ease that wild sun- 
flowers grow on a4 Nebraska farm. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

The question has arisen whether or 
not one has a right to use the expres- 
sion “homogenized by nature” when 
speaking of goat milk. The U. 8S. Bu- 
reau of Dairy Husbandry says it is 
incorrect to use the term in such a 
way, that homogenization is a me 
chanical process. 

Webster’s Unabridged says: “Ho- 
mogenize: To make homogeneous.” It 
does not state that this process must 
be done mechanically. I doubt if there 
has ever been a legal decision on the 
matter, so I dare say it is safe, wheth- 
er or not acceptable to the public or 
those of higher learning, to use the 
term “homogenized by nature.” I 
doubt if much is added or detracted 
from the industry by using it or not 


using it. 
—CONCLUSIONS— 

I’ve said many, many times that 
goat dairies can and do pay off. I 
have just heard, first hand, how goat 
dairies are coming into their own inh 
California. Men past middle life have 
gone into goat dairying and are ac- 
complishing more than they ever had 
previously. However, I would not 
have anyone think he can start a suc- 
cessful dairy without the proper 
foundation. 

At one of the fall fairs I talked with 
a man who expressed a desire to start 
a goat dairy. He admitted knowing 
nothing about goats, their feed, their 
care, what the milk is good for nor 
how to establish a market. He had 
the advantage over many inasmuch 
as he started asking questions before 
he got a herd of goats. He has at 
least one strike against him in the 
fact that he’ll not taste the milk and 
yet hopes to sell it to others. 

Another man asked about starting 
a goat dairy but was frank enough 
to say he hated all stock except for 
what cash profit it will produce. 
Neither will he taste goat milk. His 
success at running a goat dairy is 
very doubtful. 

Another one wrote stating that he 
is thinking of starting a goat dairy 
and can we help him find a market 





Use Your Goat Milk 


GOAT MILK and the products of the 

goat. cam be the backbone of your 
living! Here are four valuable book- 
lets that help you use (and sell, if you 
wish) your goat milk. 


GOAT PRODUCTS COOK BOOK 
Selected recipes—nearly 100 of them— 
for using goat milk and goat products. 
Soups, evon, salads, vegetables, breads, 
cakes, cookies, pie, desserts, ice cream, 
drinks, and so on. 25c postpaid. 
BUTTER FROM GOAT MILK 
Tired of “oley’’ and butter too expensive? 
Owners of but a single goat can make 
butter from occasional spare milk. Large 
owners can always have butter. Dairymen 
can make a profitable business by using 
surplus milk for butter. This booklet tells 
w. 25c postpaid. 
BUTCHERING, CHEVON and HIDES 
The best meat on your table can come 
from your goats! This illustrated booklet 
tells you how to butcher, how to cut up 
the carcass and prepare it for use. Aleo 
how to care for the hides. 25c postpaid. 
HOME CHEESEMAKING 
The world's finest cheeses are made of 
goat milk. You can do it at home with 
these simple recipes; equally suitable for 
small scale commercial production. 
25c postpaid. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 
Columbia, Missouri 


Leaflets 

A series of leaflets to help you is 
now made available to subscribers to 
Dairy Goat Journal. Any ONE leaflet 
is 10c; 3 leaflets for 25c, postpaid: 
Tips on Kid Care 
Furs and Skins from Goats 
Buying ts 
Care of Milk in the Home 
Goat Milk for Nursing Mothers 
Breeding. Pregnancy and Care of the 
Doe at Kidding. 
Tainted Milk, its Causes and Remedies 

t Manure 

Stomach Ulcers 
Brucella Infection 
How to Evaluate a Goat 
Kid-Rearing with Dry Skim Milk 

Order by number and title. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Me. 


GOAT KEEPING 
for AMATEURS 


© By H. 8. Holmes Pegicr 
A hundred pages, and pd Bee crammed 
with pful tips and 
advice! Iilustrated, 

showing many 
ful devices to simpli- 

7 goatkeeping. 
_ the great English 
= authority, in his last 
book, summarizes the 
ve information of his 

yd of experience. $1.00 postpaid. 

Y GOAT JOURNAL, Columbia, Mo. 
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for his milk (he lives several hundred 
miles from us). His chief assets seem 
to be an old barn and one goat. He 
says he wants to find a market before 
he buys more goats and if he gets his 
dairy operating successfully he'll sub- 
scribe to Dairy Goat Journal. 


I daresay not a successful dairy has 
been started on ignorance. Every 
operator knew the value of goat milk, 
he knew about what it cost to feed 
goats and to care for them. He knew 
how to establish a market. He no 
doubt read all the literature he could 
find pertaining to goats. He probably 
visited other dairies and attended 
goat shows. Some have started with 
only one or two goats in order to 
gain experience before’ investing 
heavily and from that humble start 
have developed some of our most suc- 
cessful dairies. 

I’m anxious to see successful goat 
dairies established so that anyone 
needing goat milk can obtain :t, but 
I do not want to see dairies start and 
fail. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

“The history of liberty is a history 
of limitations of governmental power, 
not the increase of it.’’— Woodrow 
Wilson. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

One of our successful dairymen 
urges us to continue to stress the 
average production doe. Just what the 
average production doe actually pro- 
duces in 10 months is rather problem- 
atical but no doubt it is considerably 
less than 1500 Ibs. The writer said, “It 
is the medium producer that brings 
in the real, steady profit under prop- 
er feed, care and housing. No one 
can maintain an average production 
of 2500 or 3000 Ibs. in a herd, 
if, indeed, he can get one doe 
up, to. such an amount under herd 
management.” Since publishing the 
article in which I said I had owned 
but one doe that produced 6 qts. in 
24 hours I have received a number 
of letters somewhat like the woman 
who wrote, “I have been so discour- 
aged with my goats after reading so 
much about 6 and 8 qt. producers 
that I thought maybe that was rather 
common and I could not get mine 
above 4 and 5 gts. I feel greatly en- 
couraged again.” One dairyman who 
operates one of the large dairies told 
me that he is satisfied with a doe 
that will average 2% qts. in 10 months. 
That is about 1500 lbs. of milk. At 50c 
per quart this represents a cash value 
of her milk to be $375. Multiply this 
by the number of goats one man can 
handle, be it 20 or 30, and it represents 
a nice gross income and a good net 
pay for one’s labors. 

—CONCLUSIONS— 

In discussing profit from dairy 
goats a man who has had goats for 
a number of years said he was think- 
ing of getting rid of his goats. He 
said, “The only way I could ever 
make any money is to work for it.” 
Anyone who thinks he can make 
money with goats without work had 
better not buy goats for he’ll be dis- 
illusioned. 


—CONCLUSIONS— 
Son: “What is executive ability, 
Father?” 
Father: “Executive ability, my son, 
is the art of getting credit for all the 
hard work somebody else does.” 








REEDERS Da 


Breeders listed are those who usually have 
quality stock to. offer for sale. Those in- 
dicated “*” also have bucks at stud. Check 
this list te locate the breeders of your 
favorite breed—it is your assurance of val- 
ue when you buy from advertised breeders. 


CALIFORNIA 
French Alpine 
* LINDEN SPRINGS RANCH, Mrs. O. A. 
Huber, Merrimac Star It., Oroville, Calif. 
Nubian 
* MAYRU, Virginia and Rupert Alen, Rt. 
1, Box 27, Pleasant Grove, Calif. 
Saanen 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and 
Rose, 416 Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, 
Toggenburg 
DOLLY-MARK RANCH, Dolly and 
Rose, 416 Horn Ave., Santa Rosa, 


CONNECTICUT 
Nubian 
* FOUR WINDS, Mr. and Mrs. Madison 
Sayles, Rt. |, Box 394, Norwalk, Conn. 


MARYLAND 
Nubians 
MT. GILEAD, Mr. & Mrs. Robert B. Wooden, 
Box 317, Rt. 2, Reisterstown, Md. 
Toggenburg 
® TWILIGHT HERD, H. W. Mumford, Jr.. 
Rt. 1, Gaithersburg, Md. (At Woodfield.) 


MISSOURI 

Nubian 

* LEACH, Cc. E., 14 
Columbia, Mo. 


NEW JERSEY 
Nubian 
* HOMESTEAD NUBIANS, Mary’? W. Son. 
dern, lronia Rd., Mendham, N. J. 
Teggenburg 
* BLUE HILL GOAT FARM. William M. 
Shaw, Blue Hill Rd., Rivervale, West- 
wood RFD, N. J. 


Mark 
Calif. 


Mark 
Calif. 


West Blvd. 5&., 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Toggenburg 
*TWIN VALLEY HERD, Mrs. 
Sherer, Rt. 2, Manheim, Pa. 


WASHINGTON 


Saanen 
* McCORMICK, W. F., 123 South Ball St., 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 


Toggenburg 
*® CLOVERLEAF GOAT DAIRY, 
Reuss, Janesville, Wis. 


Walter M. 


George 





If you are a breeder of quatity stock 
and wish to be included in this Hreedere 
Directory, write directly to Dairy Goat 
Journal for rates and information 











CHIKAMING HERD 


(On continuous official test for 16 years) 


Booking orders for 1953 buck and doe 
kids from top quality breeding stock. 








Toggenburg @® Nubian @ Saanen 


Also a few yearling and mature does 


for sale. 


MRS. CARL SANDBURG 
Flat Rock, North Carolina 

















RECORD SHEETS: 
Simplified, convenient— 
for 10 goats for 2 weeks 
or |! goat for 20 weeks. 
B%xI1 in. 10c each; 5 for 
25c; 50 for $1, postpaid. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, 

Columbia, Mo. 
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why not feed the purina 
way for top results 


It’s your decision .. . yet production-wise 
goat breeders feed Purina Goat Chow. Fed 
the Purina Way, it helps them get the 
proof-in-the-pail results they like to see. 


Why not follow their example? You can 
always depend on Purina Goat Chow. It’s 
made from the choicest ingredients and 
checked for quality in Purina’s modern 
research laboratories. Years of feeding 
tests at the 738-acre Purina Research Farm 
prove it’s nutritionally sound for your goats; 


Call on your local Purina Dealer today. 
Ask him for free goat literature. Start 


feeding Purina Goat Chow now. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 


PURINA | 
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